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THE REAL ROMANCE OF LIFE. 


BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


HE biography of the late Cardinal Vaughan has 
been described as ‘“‘ high romance.’”’ The world 
had seen only his exterior life, and at best had 
under-judged him, seeing in him but a hard- 

= working priest of somewhat narrow outlook. 
But this book has to a large extent revealed his interior life. 
And it is precisely the interior life, the romance of his soul 
in relationship to God, which has taken the world by surprise 
and compelled an admiration and sympathy, where previously 
criticism, indifference, or antipathy prevailed. 

The lesson is well worth emphasizing, for the whole ten- 
dency of the time spirit is to obscure it. 

As representative embodiments of this time spirit we may 
take two extremes—Leo Tolstoi and Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Starting from the same fallacy in thought, and putting their 
principles into action, they described arcs of conduct opposite 
to each other at every point. They eventually met again, 
united in the same fallacy with which they started, and which 
each had worked out to its own logical and practical absurdity. 

The mistake which both men made was that they failed to 
take into account man’s real destiny and the right methed of 
attaining it. The absurdity arrived at was dark chaos of 
thought and ghastly failure of life. 
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Tolstoi had lived the animal life to satiety. He was a man 
of strong will, strong passions, and even strong intellect. But 
his faculties were not well ordered in relationship to each 
other. Consequently when he had lived out his lower life, 
when the weariness of it all came upon him, he knew not 
where to turn for rest and refreshment. From the Orthodox 
Eastern Church, in which he had been brought up, he had 
learnt something of the life of Christ, more, however, of its 
outward enactment than of its inward meaning. The Eastern 
Church is notoriously the example of all history of arrested 
development. When cut off from the true vine, the branches 
ceased to be quickened by the sap of life. 

Tolstoi was not too slow to recognize this. He proposed, 
therefore, to interpret anew the facts which he had learned. 
With a conceit which makes one shudder he affected to go to 
the Greek text of the Gospels there to re-discover the Christ 
who had been buried in false ecclesiastical tradition. 

Unfortunately he took with him all his jaded experiences. 
Unfortunately, therefore, he took with him a Christ which he 
had already determined to find. So in the Greek Gospels he 
saw the reflection of his own worn-out arid soul. He was so 
sick of a life of debauchery, impurity, and crime, that he wanted 
simply to rid himself of the will to live and to think and to 
do. Suicide was too small a thing for him, for he was a man 
of big things. So quite naturally he probed his way to that 
fascinating, mental drug, the nothingness of the Buddhist 
Nirvana. He could not have had a more fitting emblem of 
his world-idea than that, the only religious one, which adorned 
his room as he lay dead, namely, a bust of Buddha. 

The great idea which he took from the life of} Christ was 
the policy of non-resistance. There were, indeed, many things 
in the life of Christ which seemed to justify his leading theme. 
Christ did tell His disciples to sell all and follow Him. The 
rich should hardly enter into the kingdom of God. Father, 
mother, wife, children, yea, and one’s own life must be left in 
order to be Christ’s disciple. Hand must be cut off and eye 
plucked out for the Gospel’s sake. “If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself, take up his cross daily, and 
follow Me.” 

Yet what a difference between this asceticism and that of 
Buddha! Both Christ and Buddha preached a doctrine of re- 
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nunciation, but each with a different motive. Christ taught 
renunciation of a lower life in order that the limited powers 
of the soul might be free for a higher life. What He took 
away, He would restore a hundredfold. Buddha taught the 
renunciation of all life, because, as he said, lite was bad in 
itself and the source of all misery. Animal life, intellectual 
life, moral life, all were the cause of pain. There was only 
one heaven to be sought for, the Nirvana of eternal uncon- 
sciousness, 

Tolstoi with his left hand laid hold on some of the external 
incidents in the life of Christ, and with his right hand laid 
hold on the internal motive of Buddha. 

Fortunately or unfortunately he had a wife and family who 
laid both hands on his landed property and his literary copy- 
rights. They prevented him from renouncing the stewardship 
of his possessions to the extent of rendering himself a burden 
to the community. They at any rate were practical enough to 
distrust a theory which was based neither on authority nor on 
experience. He tried as a last resource to run away from this 
hindrance to the realization of his ideal. His intention, how- 
ever, was not to go into the steppes of Russia and live all by 
himself, but rather to the community life of an Orthodox 
monastery. But death overtook him on the way and deprived 
him of this small measure of imagined consolation. His body 
was catried back to his ancestral home, where it was laid out, 
as we have said, under the shadow and blessing of the Lord 
Buddha. 

From Leo Tolstoi the pendulum swings to Friedrich Nietz- 
sche. Tolstoi rejected authority for the sake of no life; 
Nietzsche rejected authority for the sake of licentious life. 
Kant had muddled the sources of thought by his distinction 
between the appearance of a thing and the thing in itself. 
The mind could know nothing, he declared, of things in 
themselves, but only of their appearances. Schopenhauer saw 
the moral chaos which must follow from such a doctrine, and 
so did not hesitate to proclaim the blank pessimism with 
which the moral life became enshrouded. The world was 
hopelessly bad. Schopenhauer too leaned towards Buddhism 
as a remedy for the evil. The “ will to live” was the cause 
of all pain. The only way to be rid of it was to be rid of 
life, to plunge one’s self into pessimism of utter negation. 
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Nietzsche followed Schopenhauer for a time. But he was 
keen enough tc see that there was no chance of such selfless 
ideals making any impression on Western civilization. So. 
Nietzsche broke away from Schopenhauer. He failed, how- 
ever to see that there is such a thing as noble selfishness, a 
selfishness which sacrifices one’s lower interests for the sake 
of the higher, a selfishness which sacrifices the lonely self in 
order to find a richer self in being a member of a social body. 

Blind to this higher life Nietzsche had no course open to 
him but to declare for absolute brutal selfishness, Let us 
simply follow our instincts and do just as we like. Let us 
only exert the will to power and by this activity shall we 
emerge out of man into superman. It is only weakness which 
shows pity on the feeble and suffering. Let all weak things 
be crushed. Let only the strong prevail. 

Thus did Nietzsche herald himself as ‘“‘the great Immor- 
alist.” 

“Beyond good and evil.” Without defining strictly what 
he meant by this aphorism, he said that_only slaves were fit 
for law. If man must attain to superman he must not be 
bound down by any law, not even by the law of reason. 
Metaphysic was but a device for the enslavement of morals. 
Religion was but a hindrance to the development of the su- 
perman. 

Nietzsche ended his days in a lunatic asylum. Whether 
his philosophy was a result of his lunacy or his lunacy a re- 
sult of his philosophy, we need not stay to inquire. Which- 
ever alternative we choose, the lesson is the same. Tamper 
with the foundations of thought, and then, no matter which 
way we take, the end thereof is the madhouse. If there can 
be pure subjectivism in thought, why not also in conduct? If 
there is only relative truth, why not only relative goodness? 
Yes, why not? So whatever else the superman is or is not, 
he is this, a law unto himself, a man who acts upon impulse 
and without a reason. He is exactly such a man as a benign 
government to-day takes care of in a padded room. 

Nevertheless both Tolstoi and Nietzsche have made an im- 
pression on their age. The one has been called the most 
prominent figure in Europe in our time, the other, the great- 
est European event since Goethe. There must be some rea- 
son for such notoriety. Literary ability counts for something, 
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The fact, too, that each had a revolutionary programme at- 
tracted much attention. But these things are in themselves 
not sufficient to account for the influence of the two philoso- 
phers. The soil upon which their teaching fell must have 
been wanting in something. 

The truth is that the Western world is getting tired of the 
emasculated Christianity of the Reformation, and satiated with 
the quest for material pleasure which has been its offspring. 
Nay even in the Eastern world there is a movement towards 
a system of thought in which activity and life is the goal of 
existence rather than sleep and death. East and West alike 
are beginning to realize that man does not live by bread 
alone, and that the life which is true life is the life of spirit. 
In all the turmoil man wants a contented peace. But true 
peace is tranquillity with order; whereas the peace which 
Nietzsche and Tolstoi have proposed is the peace of disorder. 
Both have tried to do away with law, the one by universal 
resistance, the other by universal non-resistance. The romance 
which was intended for tragedy has become comedy. Ex- 
tremes have met and kissed each other. 

In contrast to Nietzsche and Tolstoi we may set the figure 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. He, too, felt the need which they felt, 
namely, that of rising above the sordid life of a fallen nature. 
He felt the triviality of worldly ideals. Neither the “will to 
sleep,” nor the “ will to live” nor the “ will to power” were 
enough for him. They were not, therefore, bad and to be re- 
jected. They were to be used as stepping stones to the high- 
er life of the spirit, the will to know and to love God. In 
this he sought and found a lasting happiness. 

St. Thomas, although a monk, had a wide experience of 
the world. He had-imperial blood in his veins to begin with. 
As a boy he had known the quiet life of the cloister in the 
monastery of Monte Cassino. Thence he had been driven by 
the troops of the Emperor to Naples, where he enjoyed five 
years of university life. A year in gaol afforded him leisure 
to acquaint himself thoroughly with the works of Aristotle. 
From Naples he went to Cologne where he studied as a pupil 
of Albert the Great. Here, too, he was brought into touch 
with the Rhineland mystics. When Albert the Great was 
transferred to Paris he took Thomas with him. Paris was 
famous as a school of extreme rational speculation. Thomas 
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faced the rigors of this, first as pupil and afterwards as pro- 
fessor. Nor did he escape the trial of ecclesiastical censorship. 
We know too that whilst at Paris he paid a visit to London 
and was present at a chapter of the Order, held at Holborn. 
He had the chance of becoming Abbot of the greatest monas- 
tery in the Church and had the honor of being named for an 
archbishopric. Both kings and Popes chose him for their 
counsellor. 

Although possessed of a wide experience of the world, his 
experience of himself was something wider and deeper. He 
was an expert in prayer and study. His knowledge of the 
subjective and the objective worlds was extremely well bal- 
anced. His wisdom was nourished proportionately from with- 
out and from within. No wonder his genius found a sympathy 
with the genius of Aristotle. The two minds alike had an 
overwhelming trust in the philosophy of common sense. 

The first fact of this common sense philosophy was the 
unity of the human person. St. Thomas did not regard pure 
reason as an entity shut up in a box by itself; nor will as 
something organically distinct and having only a mechanical 
communication with the reason; nor sensation as something 
which was a mere hindrance to thought and volition. He 
regarded these faculties as powers of the one whole man. It 
was the man who thought, willed and felt, and the faculties 
by which he did these things were but powers of one organic 
being. The man was not the intellect, the intellect was not 
the will, the will was not the man. But intellect, will and 
feeling in organic dependence on one another, each acting ac- 
cording to its own nature as part of the nature of the whole 
man. On this point St. Thomas anticipated the findings of 
modern biology. 

Consequently the difficulties which have been raised by 
Kant could not possibly be difficulties to him. He did not 
attempt to examine the facts of experience with pure reason 
alone. He went to them with his whole personality. Approach- 
ing them in this way he could not but be convinced of the 
difference between himself and the outside world. The sub- 
ject was entirely distinct from the object. This was the primary 
announcement of his own personality. He would not conde- 
scend to prove it, because it was as certain to him as his own 
existence. 
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Being convinced of the reality of the outer world he argued 
from that to the existence of God. He knew that he himself 
was alive and in movement. He knew that there was move- 
ment in the world. That movement could come only from 
One who was immovable. 

Taking his stand on the three facts, himself, the world and 
God, he could take an optimistic view of life. He was on 
bed-rock and he could look the future in the face joyously. 
With his mind he could be certain about truth, and in the 
contemplation of truth was to be found happiness. Since 
everything had been created by God, everything was good. 
All being is good, and the more being a thing has in it, the 
better it is. Better to be a tree than a stone; better a brute 
than a tree; better a man than a brute. And so too in the 
life of man, the vegetative life is good, the circulation of the 
blood and the digestion of food; the animal life is better, 
seeing, hearing and feeling; the intellectual, moral and esthetic 
life, all which we regard as mere psychic life, is still better; 
but the highest of all is the spirit life, that life in which all 
the other vital functions and faculties are subordinated and 
directed to the enrichment of the spirit living in communion 
with God. St. Thomas was opposed tooth and nail to all 
philosophy which tended to limit life as something evil in it- 
self. He was opposed tooth and nail to all philosophy which 
made the enjoyment of natural life, even in its highest forms 
of knowledge and love, the goal of human happiness and the 
fulness of human life. 

In order, however, to get beyond the joy of natural truth 
and natural goodness he had need of other text-books than 
those of Aristotle. He had recourse chiefly to the writings 
of St. John and St. Paul. With the aid of these he was able 
to carry his principle to a higher plain. If happiness is the 
joy and contentment at the sight of truth, then the keenest 
zest of life must be the happiness of seeing the unveiled sub- 
stance of God. 

St. John had had a deep experience of life. He had seen 
the effect of heresy in limiting life by generating a false asceti- 
cism. Through the medium of the historic Christ he had 
caught the fire of eternal love which had kindled his life into 
one contemplative glow. From the fulness of this experience 
and in his extreme old age he wrote the Fourth Gospel. 
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The historic Christ was the very Incarnation of Him who 
is pre-eminently Spirit, for God is a spirit, and they that adore 
Him must adore Him in spirit and in truth; of Him Who is 
pre-eminently Light, for “that God is light, and in Him there 
is no darkness”; of Him Who is pre-eminently Love, since 
**he that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is charity.” 

Contrasted to the Incarnation of Spirit, Light, and Love 
is the world of darkness, the effect of which is to shut out 
love. Just as love and knowledge mutually help each other, 
so ignorance and hatred do likewise. ‘‘He that hateth his 
brother is in the darkness and walketh in darkness and know- 
eth not whither he goeth.” But the Light shineth in the 
darkness even though the darkness comprehend it not. The 
historic Christ is an effulgence of the Light in Whom we all 
have life. “And of His fulness we all have received, grace 
for grace.” 

The theme runs through all St. John’s writings. It is vis- 
ualized for us in three magnificent episodes. The first is the 
midnight scene with Nicodemus. The distracted old man had 
heard of the new life and could not understand how it could 
be. Yet it was to be as real as if a man had actually entered 
once more into his mother’s womb and been born again. The 
second is the scene in the synagogue by the lake side at 
Capharnaum. Christ’s hearers were perhaps more bewildered 
than Nicodemus had been. Yet such a tremendous truth needed 
strong expression. So they must bear to be told: “‘ Except you 
eat the Flesh of the Son of Man and drink His Blood, you shall 
not have life in you. He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh 
My Blood hath everlasting life.’”’ The third scene is that in 
the upper room when Christ preached from the familiar sym- 
bol of the vine: “I am the true vine; and My Father is the 
husbandman. Every branch in Me that beareth not fruit He 
will take away: and every one that beareth fruit, He will purge 
it, that it may bring forth more fruit. I am the vine, you are 
the branches. Without Me you can do nothing.” 

In the last episode there is not only a declaration of the 
higher spirit life, and of its oneness in Christ and the Chris- 
tian, but also of the necessity of sacrificing the poorer life for 
the sake of the richer. 

The organic unity of the spirit life is more explicitly stated 
by St. Paul. With him Christ and the Church together make 
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one mystical person. The note of personality carries with it 
the most forcible expression of organic unity. The life of 
Christ is continued and diffused by the Church. 

St. Paul, too, is most explicit in showing the oneness of 
this life before and behind the veil, in time and in eternity. 
Christ lived a triple life—the first pre-existent in the spirit 
world, the second in humiliation on earth, the third in glori- 
fication once more in the spirit world. ‘‘Who being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God. 
But emptied Himself taking the form of a servant. . . . 
He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to 
the death of the cross. For which cause God hath exalted 
Him .. . that every tongue should confess that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father.” 

And all this was in order that men might enjoy a higher 
life. We are reconciled in some mystic way by His death; 
but, being reconciled we are saved by His life. “‘ And as in 
Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.” The 
new life is simply the charity of God manifesting itself through 
man. The sin was organic, the remedy must be organic. As 
the Godhead had a pleroma or complement in Christ, so Christ 
has a pleroma or complement in the Church. She is His body, 
the plenitude of Him Who (thus) completes Himself, an All in 
all. The Head without the members were just as much a mon- 
strosity as the members without the Head. Through this or- 
ganic unity the individual promotes his own spiritual growth 
and power. Thus, and only thus, is the spiritual ideal realized, 
no nebulous giant nor yet a mere expert in mental gymnastics, 
but the perfect man of the measure of the age of the fulness 
of Christ. 

From Aristotle St. Thomas learnt that all virtues were 
united in prudence. But from St. John and St. Paul he learnt 
that prudence must be transcended by charity. Knowledge 
was transcended by faith and hope, and all were united in 
charity, the bond of perfection. Here, then, was the main stream 
of life to which all tributaries flowed, the stream of love which 
flowed both from and to the great Love Uncreate. To feel] the 
thrill of that love was the supreme joy of life. 

So highly romantic is this love that it ennobles and enriches 
all the creature-loves and even all the self-loves which are 
subordinate to it. It is at once, therefore, the principle of 
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the most perfect individualism and the most perfect altruism. 
In sacrificing ourselves for the higher claims of the spirit we 
are but economizing our potentialities of enjoyment, saving 
ourselves for a richer form of spirit life; and conversely, in 
serving ourselves rightly, we are ministering to the highest 
claims of the Spirit. 

We require no little courage, however, to make such a tre- 
mendous experiment of life. Indeed, it were a foolhardy ven- 
ture did we not have a firm groundwork to start from and a 
sure and certain goal to aim at. St. Thomas provides the one 
with his philosophy and the other with his theology. His 
philosophy shows the certainty of three gigantic and distinct 
facts—self, the world, and God. His theology shows the super- 
natural vision and love of the spirit life, an enigmatic vision 
and imperfect love whilst on the way, but a clear vision and 
a perfect love in the fatherland. This is the key to the riddle 
of life and the mystery of Redemption. ‘I am come that they 
may have life, and have it more abundantly.” 

The sacrifice of a smaller and a poorer love for a larger 
and a greater one, that is the principle which both Tolstoi and 
Nietzsche were blindly groping for and which both pathetically 
missed. In Tolstoi, life is suppressed without a sufficient de- 
velopment of the higher life. The end to be obtained was not 
clearly understood. In Nietzsche, life is unconsciously sup- 
pressed because animal force is developed at the expense of 
psychic force, or psychic at the expense of spiritual. Hence 
we can understand why the reading of Anna Karénina is so 
wearisome and why one closes the Kreutzer Sonata betore one 
has finished it. Passion is regarded in its material aspect, made 
an end in itself, and consequently is never carried to the higher 
planes of the spirit. Hence arises Tolstoi’s repetition of the 
Manichean heresy of “forbidding to marry, and commanding 
to abstain from meats,” as if these things were bad in them- 
selves. Hence, too, springs Nietzsche’s worship of the primary 
animal impulse. ‘To whom chastity is difficult,” he says, ‘‘it 
is to be dissuaded: lest it become the road to hell—to filth 
and lust of the soul.” Whether the brute instinct should lead 
to continence, to marriage, or to sin, all was equally good, if 
only the instinct were followed. That such an experiment of 
life should end in disillusion and misery, if not in madness 
and hopeless death, would seem to be demanded by the piti- 
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less logic of facts. There may have been a semblance of ro- 
mance in it at the beginning, but the end could be nothing 
else but a prosaic, loveless disgust. 

For really high romance we must turn to the saints of the 
Catholic Church. The Catholic saint is the only intelligible 
superman, if by superman we mean a being who has con- 
quered the moral weaknesses of human nature. The Catholic 
saint is the one who obtains the richest return of life for the 
renunciations which he makes. And why? It is because he 
is an expert in sanctity, because he is a genius in love, hav- 
-ing proved to himself that love cannot be satisfied by the 
Relative and Transitory, but only by the Absolute and Eter- 
nal. 

Nor is this higher love altogether dependent on the quality 
of the saint’s intellectual or physical perfection; nor yet on 
his social environment. For we have great saints from every 
stage of intellectual ability, from every rank of society. St. 
Thomas himself towers as one of the intellectual giants of all 
time. His intelligence however was always ministrant to his 
love. He chastised his body to bring it into subjection, to 
make it a fit instrument for his understanding and devotion; 
not however to such an extent as to weaken his intellectual 
power. The Blessed Curé d’Ars on the other hand was no- 
toriously stupid in his theological studies. His great love 
however seemed to bear with it an extraordinary power of 
discernment in spiritual things, an instinctive intellectual habit 
by which he could guide souls in the intricate ways of the 
higher love. 

It has been charged against the Catholic saint that he is 
but an exotic from the forcing house of the cloister. The 
cloister truly has been the home where many a rare spiritual 
plant has been nurtured, a soul distinguished rather for spir- 
itual gracefulness than for spiritual robustness, The garden 
of God does not limit itself to the culture of huge cedar 
trees. It is a garden of grace, and grace implies delicacy 
as well as strength of form. So we have our St. Benedict, 
our St. Teresa, our St. Aloysius, our St. Bruno, our Vener- 
able Bede. 

But the world as well as the cloister claims a large share 
of moral genius. There may be a beggar like Benedict Joseph 
Labre. We may admire his sanctity without admiring the 
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means he took to attain it. His motive was right. At any 
rate he serves the function of showing that this spirit life can 
flourish in the lowest dregs of society. On the other hand 
there is a St. Louis, King of France. Nietzsche asks for the 
warrior, and merely the warrior. In St. Louis however we 
see the warrior and the statesman raised to the plane of heroic 
sanctity. Both his fighting and his statesmanship were kept 
subordinate to his love of God. “Who am I,” he would say 
when meeting an opposing army against which he seemed to 
have small hope of victory, ‘‘who am I but a wretched man, 
whose life belongsto God. He hath a sovereign right to dis- 
pose of it as pleaseth Him. Whether we are conquerors or 
martyrs we shall glorify Him, either by the success of our 
arms, or by the sacrifice of our lives.” And when he entered 
the conquered city, he did so, not with the pomp of a con- 
queror, but walking barefoot with his queen. If other warrior 
saints are wanted we need only mention St. Edmund—King, 
St. Eustace, St. Ferdinand of Castile, St. Oswald—King, and 
St. Sebastian. 

Sometimes we do read of a certain mawkishness in the 
saints’ lives, which looks like a flaw both in the robustness 
and in the gracefulness of the perfection of the spirit life. 
And oftentimes do we see the same mawkishness in the lives 
of pious Christians and devout Catholics. It is the presence 
of this softness which gives an advantage and an excuse for 
such a philosophy as that of Nietzsche in our day. With re- 
gard to the saints, the canonized saints of the Catholic Church, 
we may conclude at once that the supposed weakness is not 
theirs but that of their biographers. This is the day of re- 
interpreting the saints’ lives. The Bollandist students are the 
pioneers of the useful work. Father Delehaye in his “ Leg- 
ends of the Saints” has provided us with a grammar of inter- 
pretation. Thus we can read in the life of St. Thomas that 
when he was a baby he found a piece of paper on which was 
written the Angelic Salutation and that he stuck to it when 
his nurse tried to take it away; that he cried for it when his 
mother took it from him; and that when she gave it to him 
he put it into his mouth and swallowed it. But we need not 
see in the episode a sign of his future devotion to the Mother 
of God. That is the suggestion of his biographer. What St. 
Thomas did was just what any normal healthy child would 
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have done. Similarly we can redeem much of the life of St. 
Aloysius from the hands of his biographers. We ovght all to 
read the article entitled ‘“‘Puerilia V.”* by the Rev. Cyril 
Martindale, S.J. Then we shall understand how the saint has 
helped so many thousands to live clean lives, and how we 
could not see it before. 

Still, in spite of their biographers, the saints have made 
their mark on the world. Take one example, St. Francis of 
Assisi. Compare him with those whom George Bernard Shaw 
calls “our few accidental Supermen,” Goethe, Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Cromwell, Napoleon, Cesar. To whom should we 
turn to learn the grammar of happiness? To whom should 
we look for the value of life and all its joys? Surely to him 
who would save the life of a worm notwithstanding his wide 
experience of all life, natural as well as spiritual. Just listen 
to his joy at all creation, a joy which comes to him only 
because he can relate all creation to the Creator. 


Praise be to Thee, my Lord, with all Thy creatures, 

Especially to my worshipful brother sun, 

The which lights up the day, and through him dost Thou 
brightness give ; 

And beautiful is he and radiant with splendor great ; 

Of Thee, most High, signification gives. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, mother earth. 

The which sustains and keeps 

And brings forth diverse fruits with grass and flowers 
bright. 


Praised be my Lord for those who for Thy love forgive 
And weakness bear and tribulation. 

Blessed those who shall in peace endure, 

For by Thee, most high, shall they be crowned. 


It is St. Francis’ all-embracing, joyous love which even 
now is drawing the love of the world towards him. It was 
his universal sympathy which could inspire Dante—for had 
there been no St. Francis there had been no Dante. But this 
sympathy was vast, tender and strong only because it had 

* The Month, August, 1910. 
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God for its final motive. Hear the saint’s prayer to obtain 
divine love: “‘I beseech Thee, O Lord, that the fiery and 
sweet strength of Thy love may absorb my soul from all 
things that are under heaven, that I may die for love of Thy 
love as Thou didst deign to die for love of my love.” 

While insisting on spiritual love as the real groundwork of 
the joy of life, its substance and essence, we must also insist 
on spiritual vision as a means of obtaining the highest degree 
of joy of life. There have been countless souls who have 
loved God and yet have not attained to that abundant joy in 
God, at least in this world, which they might have done had 
they had the full light of Catholic truth. 

A good example of this class is John Bunyan. He stands 
about half way between Tolstoi and St. Thomas. He believed 
in and taught of ‘‘ Grace Abounding,” and his ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” has been a source of spirit life for thousands. There was 
never any doubt as to his rectitude of will. Moved by grace 
he struggled on from the City of Destruction to the Land of 
Promise. Yet, what needless hindrances, and disappointments 
and sadness did he suffer through imperfect knowledge of the 
truth! He felt, for instance, that he had not faith to work 
miracles, and concluded therefore that he had not justifying 
faith. He wanted a text to support him, such as “ none ever 
hoped in God and was confounded,” but that was only in the 
Apochrypha, not in the Protestant bible. He was worried with 
the most commonplace scruples and had no authority to help 
him to deal with them. He thought he had given an inward 
consent to the thought of selling his Master, and he had no 
one to explain to him the theology of full knowledge, full 
control and full consent. ‘I could not now tell how to speak 
my words for fear I should misplace them. Oh, how gingerly 
did I then go in all I did or said.” His perseverance through 
the darkness won for him a strong consolation at the last. 
“Weep not for me,” were his last words, “ but for yourselves. 
I go to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who doubtless 
through the mediation of His Son, will receive me, though a 
sinner, when we shall ere long meet, to sing the new song 
and be happy forever.” 

As far as we can judge he had all the subjective disposi- 
tions which would go to make up a saint. But he lacked the 
objective light which was needed to bring his dispositions to 
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full maturity and fruitfulness. He was without that sunshine 
which makes the saint’s life so buoyant and so joyous. And 
so he remains for all time the embodiment of Puritan prose 
and sadness. 

Once again, then, we turn to the Catholic ideal. It is the 
story of love between God and the human soul. Renuncia- 
tion is practised for the sake of a higher fruition. In sacri- 
fice of this kind there is experienced the real lasting zest of 
life; and the greater the sacrifice, so much the keener is the 
joy of possession. 

Moreover, the Catholic ideal provides that this higher joy 
may be reached either through marriage or through virginity. 
In the Catholic ideal the contract of marriage is raised to the 
dignity of asacrament. The mutual love between husband, and 
wife and child is no mere carnal bond binding the family to 
the home on earth, but rather a triple cord of the invisible 
spirit binding the family to the spirit world. In the Catholic 
ideal the vow of virginity cuts away the joys of family life’ 
sacrifices the honor and glory of bringing children into the 
world and educating them for the kingdom of heaven. But 
for what reason? Only in order that the spirit may be more 
free to foster the spirit life in itself and in others. What the 
virgin sacrifices in the joy and glory of bodily generation, 
she gains a hundredfold-in the joy and glory of spiritual 
generation. 

Hence we find that the finest of the world’s literature turns 
on the mystery of virginity. It is the young girl and the 
young man led by a virgin love who are the characters of 
our noblest fiction. Decadent novels treat rather of the mar- 
ried, the widowed and the divorced. But even in the pursuit 
of the virgin love which blossoms into marriage, our great 
fiction only bears witness implicitly to the need of making 
passion ever ministrant to the spirit. Thus John Ayscough 
can tell us that Heathcliff in Wuthering Heights “is the one 
real lover of literature. Catherine was not his ideal, his ob- 
ject, his desire. Yet no one could believe in Heathcliff and 
not believe in something greater. He is a passion of worship, 
not a profession of it. Any decent person would go mad 
rather than believe that such adoration had no object. It 
could not be for nothing, it must have been deserved some- 
where; nowhere here, but none the less somewhere out of 
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poor Heathcliff’s sight, perhaps out of Emily Bronté’s, though 
perhaps not.” 

If we want to see the explicit relationship of passion to 
the spirit world we must turn to the annals of saintship. 
Fortunately the deeds of the saints speak for themselves. We 
can go to the quaint simple narrations of Butler and learn 
sufficient of the facts of the saints’ lives and through the facts 
catch something of their spirit. But there is an enormous 
debt due to the saints that their stories should be told worth- 
ily. However, a beginning has been made. Francis Thomp- 
son has given us a setting for St. Ignatius and John Ayscough 
has revealed to us San Celestino. We want many more love 
stories of this kind. When the saints are better known, when 
they are presented truthfully and gracefully, then will be seen 
who are the real supermen. They are those who have been 
enlightened by Catholic vision and inspired by Catholic love. 
They are the lasting apologetic for the Catholic theory of life, 
for they have verified in their own experience the truth that a 
man is a distinct personality in himself, that he is related to 
God as a creature to a Creator, that he has been made for 
God and can rest only in God. 























TWO POLISH POETS IN ROME. 


BY MONICA M. GARDNER. 


O Rome, that “city of the soul,” to which “the 
@ orphans of the heart must turn,” in Byron’s 
famous phrase, came the great romantic Polish 
poets during the most tragic years of their na- 
T= = tion’s history, the first half, namely, of the nine- 
teenth century. They came, bereaved, outcasts, and wanderers 
on the face of the earth, their eyes ever turned with yearning 
love and sorrow to their suffering native land, but with a 
never dying hope to the freed country of their dreams. Rome 
revolutionized the spiritual life of Adam Mickiewicz, that Ti- 
tanic figure of Slavonic literature, who lives before our vision 
like the great Jeremias of the Sistine, sitting sunk in grief at 
the contemplation of his people’s desolation. The Coliseum 
gave Poland the noble message of /rydion which the young 
Zygmunt Krasinski dreamed in its ruins. Here, too, came the 
sweet mystic singer of the Ukraine, Bohdan Zaleski, into 
whose lyre has passed the mysterious music, the wild beauty, 
of the steppes. Wandering over the flower- strewn, lark-haunted 
Campagna that perhaps transported his heart to the lost plains 
of his boyhood, he foretold the national resurrection, and ut- 
tered the prophecy—mournfully ironical in the light of latter- 
day events—that Poland’s sorrows would be as fables of the 
past in the ears of the grand-children of his generation. 
Rome was the chief landmark in the history of Adam 
Mickiewicz’s spiritual pilgrimage on this earth. The leader of 
the great romantic movement in Polish literature, the supreme 
singer of the forests and marshes of Lithuania, was banished 
from his country in 1824 at the age of twenty-six. He saw 
the dearest companions of his youth, the sharers of his own 
generous ideals, dragged off to the mines or sent into life-long 
exile. He himself lived tor five years a sort of prisoner at 
large in Russia, watched, spied, suspected. Like a lion in the 
toils, the young poet in the heart of his enemy’s country 
wrote his Konrad Wallenrod, that fiery warning to the oppres- 
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sor, that he who is ground down by persecution will be driven 
to defend himself with the dangerous cunning of the fox. 

Mickiewicz had left Lithuania with the faith of his child- 
hood already weakened. The influences that surrounded him 
during his life in Russia—his friendship with the Russian free- 
thinkers, his intimacies in the frivolous salons of Odessa—were 
not of a nature to make for his spiritual welfare. In Peters- 
burg, he met the Polish painter, Oleszkiewicz. This gentle 
mystic—the original of the priest who saves Konrad’s soul in . 
Mickiewicz’s Ancestors--in the very capital of Tsardom spoke 
to the young exile of forgiveness for his country’s enemies. 
His words prepared the way for that radiant faith and love 
which were to illuminate the path that Mickiewicz then trod 
in darkness and bitterness of heart, albeit with an undaunted 
courage. “Like Jacob you will struggle against the angel,” 
said Oleszkiewicz to the youth whom he loved like a son, 
“but in vain. You are a chosen vessel, and sooner or later 
grace will fill you, and through you will flow on others.” 

And it was in the Eternal City that Mickiewicz’s long 
spiritual travail came to its rest; there that the light rose 
upon his soul in whose glory he was to walk until it went 
down in the tragedy of his life. At first, Mickiewicz seems 
to have been but little impressed by the religious aspect of 
Rome. Then a change took place; and, shutting himself up 
in his room, he pondered upon the things of the soul. 

In the meanwhile, human influences had come to play their 
part with those of Christian Rome in winning Mickiewicz back 
to God. Among his dearest friends in the Eternal City were 
two Polish girls, Marcellina Lempicka and Henryka Ankwicz, 
These two girls fasted and prayed for Adam’s soul; and each 
of them lives, a fair faint haloed vision, in Mickiewicz’s 
poems. When, in the Ancestors, the demons are about to 
take possession of Konrad’s soul, a voice cries out bidding 
them yield their prey, for prayers are pleading for the sinner. 
In a later scene, Eva (Henryka), praying for the prisoner, is 
wafted into a heavenly vision by choirs of angels whose ca- 
dences of flower-strewn, light-laden music are among the most 
artistic of Mickiewicz’s work. The poet originally intended 
the Ancestors to be his own spiritual autobiography; and 
these episodes are his tribute to the prayers to which he 
owed so much. 
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For Marcellina, he broke a somewhat long poetic silence. 
He went with the Ankwicz family for a short tour through 
the Campagna cities. In the shrine of old-world, picturesque 
Genazzano, Adam heard Mass fervently on his knees; and, as 
the party went over the convent afterwards, he spoke with 
such burning eloquence on religious themes that tears rose to 
Marcellina’s eyes. Mickiewicz saw her tears ; and he put the 
poem, dedicated to her and which he composed as they trav- 
eled homewards over the Campagna, into her hand after they 
had re-entered Rome. 

This poem was inspired by Adam having seen Marcellina 
receiving Communion and, apart from its high literary merit, 
it proves how far the poet had traveled on his spiritual jour- 
ney since he had set his face to Rome. 

‘* To-day,” so he begins, ‘‘Christ at His table hath wel- 
comed thee. To-day many an angel envieth thee. Thou cast- 
est down thine eyes where Godhead shines. Oh, holy and 
humble soul, how dost thou pierce my heart with thy humil- 
ity! When we, cold sinners, lay our wearied heads to rest, 
thou kneelest before the Lamb of God, and only dawn hushes 
thy praying lips.” 

Then the poet, who all his life dwelt much in the world of 
spirits, paints the exquisite dreams unfolded before Marcel- 
lina’s vision by the angel guardian of her slumbers. 

“I would count as nought,” he concludes, ‘‘ the joy of all 
my days if even for but one night my dreams could be like 
thine.” 

In spite of the profound impression made by the Eternal 
City upon Mickiewicz’s soul and his intimate knowledge of 
her every stone, he has, unlike Krasinski, left scarcely any 
record of Rome in his poetry. But, besides the verses just 
mentioned, the history of two other famous pieces of his po- 
etical work is so closely linked with his sojourn in Rome that 
we cannot overlook them here. 

The greater part of Mickiewicz’s poem 7Zo the Polish 
Mother was written on those wonderful shores washed by the 
Mediterranean between Genoa and Pisa during a journey that 
he took there with one intimate friend. That image, fre- 
quently met with in Italian art of the Blessed Virgin giving 
her Divine Child a little cross to play with, is said to be one 
of the motives for the tragic lines that the great Polish poet 
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consecrated to the sorrows of the mothers of his race. He 
finished the poem in Rome; and it appeared in but too timely 
a moment only two days before the night of November 29, 
1830, when Warsaw rose. 

No more terrible reproach than that cuntsiond in these 
lines by Poland’s greatest poet could well be uttered to the 
conqueror who has striven to ruin morally the unhappy nation 
subject to his rule. The poem to the Polish mother is the 
Pole’s arraignment at the bar of Divine justice of those who 
have outraged all that is noble, all that is sacred, all that is 
beloved to his soul. The poet’s words seem to run red with 
the anguish from which he tore them. The page is wet with 
tears of blood. Yet such were the only auguries that Mickie- 
wicz could find it in his heart to hold out before his nation 
as she rose in the gallant, forlorn hope of 1830. Subsequent 
history has given them the bitterest of justifications. 

Mickiewicz was one of the very few Poles in Rome who 
watched the rising with despair in his soul. He who, in later 
life, hoped ever, each time to be more cruelly disillusioned, 
was on this one occasion only too clear-sighted. Sadness 
overwhelmed him. In his grief he turned to religion as his 
only comfort; and he left Rome a fervent and a practising 
Catholic. 

While Mickiewicz had been wrestling in the Eternal City 
with the problems of the soul, that very self-questioning in- 
spired him with the desire of writing a great mystical drama 
in which the spiritual struggle of man should be unfolded in 
the form of a Christian Prometheus. He never carried out 
his plan as it first stood, but it merged into the Ancestors. 
Not only does the wonderful third part of that great but un- 
finished play represent to a large extent a sort of poetic his- 
tory of Mickiewicz’s inner life; but his Konrad, in whom the 
poet has put so much of his own self, lives through all time 
as the Polish Prometheus who, bearing the sorrows of a whole 
nation in his one heart, sinks beneath their weight. Mickie- 
wicz wrote it in Dresden after he had left Rome. In that 
night in which his poetic inspiration and his passionate grief 
for his country touched their highest summit in Konrad’s Im- 
provization, the struggle of the poet’s soul with the demons 
of darkness and despair is laid bare with a power that nearly 
robbed the author of his life. He said himself that he thought 
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he would have died whilst he wrote. All that night his voice 
was heard murmuring in his room, followed by the sound of 
a fall. The next morning he was found lying, like his own 
Konrad, unconscious on the floor. 

Henceforth for many years his soul, riven by sorrow but 
unshaken thereby, dwelt in the Empyrean of heavenly love. 

Through heavy personal troubles and harassing daily cares, 
he toiled unsparingly, devotedly, for his fellowmen. His life 
and genius were given to his nation and to the Polish exiles 
in Paris. In that chaos of misfortune, represented by the 
Polish emigration, where every shade of misery, every type of 
human being, were to be found all living in an abnormal state 
of daily expectation of what never came, Mickiewicz taught 
that only by each individual’s striving to a higher life, by 
each unit’s continual hourly war against self, could Poland’s 
redemption be wrought. Through his influence many wander- 
ers returned to God. With others inspired by him, he founded 
the religious Order of the Resurrection with the object of 
laboring for Poland’s moral welfare. All Poland looked to him 
as her great spiritual chief and as the Moses whom God had 
chosen to lead her children to the Promised Land. ‘ Adam,” 
“Our Adam,” so do the Polish letters of that day fondly 
style the man, the beauty of whose character and whose ex- 
quisite simplicity of soul, wedded to his brilliant genius, cap- 
tivated every heart. 

Yet the name of Adam Mickiewicz lives indeed as that of 
the greatest poet of Poland and one of the noblest figures in 
her history, but likewise as one whose life and inspiration 
were wrecked in spiritual tragedy. 

The tale of how Mickiewicz was lost to the Church for 
years, and the voice of his splendid genius silenced forever, is 
a dramatic one. After a long struggle with poverty. his wife 
went mad, and the unhappy husband was obliged to take her 
to an asylum. On the evening that he returned from this 
sad errand, the gray-haired man, his hair whitened, not from 
age, for he was only forty-three, but with the sorrows of life, 
sat, bowed down with grief, alone in his house. A Lithuanian, 
a stranger, the mystic Andrew Towianski, entered the room. 
He announced that he could cure Celina Mickiewicz. He spoke 
glowing words of a new light that through his agency was to 
rise upon mankind; a promise .nat struck home to the poet’s 
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weary heart, yearning for a better world, distracted by his 
nation’s sufferings. 

Mickiewicz describes the long hours of indecision that he 
spent after this interview as a fearful night of spiritual wrest- 
ling. They led him into darkness. Towianski cured Celina, 
apparently by a sort of magnetism, and from that time all 
Adam's noble gifts, the whole strength of his great soul and 
of his loving heart were spent upon winning others into the 
paths of the bewildering, delusive, neurotic mysticism where 
he himself was lost. The ravages that the doctrines of Towian- 
ski wrought upon the minds and bodies of his votaries may 
be gauged from the fact that the master exacted from his 
followers a species of perpetual ecstasy. Perhaps the most 
pathetic feature of this sad history is that it is impossible to 
doubt that Adam acted throughout from the highest motives 
and sincere good faith. He genuinely believed that Towianski 
was called by God and that it behooved his disciples to gather 
all men into his fold. 

With what a passion of grief those whose dearest hopes 
for their country and their faith rested on Mickiewicz beheld 
his fall we know from the cry of anguish stamped on the let- 
ters and writings of the time. “For the love of God,” one of 
Mickiewicz’s former fellow-prisoners wrote to him, “for the 
love of God do not swerve from our Mother Church by even 
one step, though you should see the salvation of Poland but 
three steps off.” Bohdan Zaleski, Mickiewicz’s devoted friend, 
went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land for Adam’s soul. 
There, he tells how he wept and prayed; how, prostrating 
himself in one of the shrines, he could only between his tears 
implore the divine mercy. The poet, Witwicki, forced for 
conscience sake into the terrible position of being at open war 
with the man whom he loved, carried his breaking heart to 
Rome, where he entered the Order of the Resurrection, and 
there died. He rests—his sorrows over—beneath thé shadow 
of San Lorenzo, in that most exquisite of cemeteries, engirdled 
with the haunting silence and the mournful unearthly beauty 
of the Roman Campagna. 

Years passed; and then Catholic hearts were filled with 
hope at hearing that Mickiewicz had betaken himself to Rome 
to seek an audience with Pius IX. The poet who had gone 
forth from the Eternal City, in the full strength of his manhood 
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and genius, to give his nation her two greatest poems and to 
labor for God’s kingdom on this earth, re-entered her walls a 
white-haired, weary man, familiar with grief, his worn face in- 
delibly marked with the traces ef the terrible spiritual ordeal 
through which he had passed; but with the beauty of his 
moral character still shining forth, unimpaired.* 

The Fathers of the Resurrection were not at that time— 
1847—in their present college beneath the Pincio, but down 
at San Claudio. They had been the chief opponents of Tow- 
ianski, and had struggled for Adam’s soul. Difficult as their 
mutual relations had consequently become, the old love be- 
tween Mickiewicz and his friends of happier days had never 
died. Mickiewicz took up his quarters in that house in the 
narrow Via del Pozzetto hard by San Claudio, where the mural 
tablet recording his presence may still be seen. He hastened 
to San Claudio. Going into the recreation room, where all the 
Fathers were assembled, he went up to Father Jelowicki whom, 
calling him a Pharisee, he had once turned out of his house, 
and embraced him, humbly beseeching his parden. 

His next step was to obtain a private audience with Pius 
IX. It has been told that when he entered the Holy Father’s 
presence, he said: ‘“‘ Behold the prodigal son,” to which the 
gentle pontiff replied: ‘“‘The most beloved son.” But what 
really passed between them has never been known. That it 
was of a very painful description seems certain from the fact 
that the poet returned from the audience in great distress of 
mind, and that Pope Pius IX. spoke of him afterwards with 
sorrowful compassion as “that poor man.” 

After this audience, Adam returned to confession and sub- 
mitted his writings and those of his master to the judgment 
of the Holy See. It is characteristic of that greatness of soul 
that had never left Mickiewicz, even in those devious paths 
through which he had wandered, that it was to Father Jelowicki 
that he made his general confession. But Mickiewicz’s exact 
spiritual standpoint at this time of his life is not very clear. 
It is true that his allegiance to Towianski had been considera- 
bly waning for some time before he set out for Rome; but 
although Catholics took for granted that the object of his 
journey was to make a formal abjuration of his errors, the 


* Adam Mickiewicz, Dr. J. Kallenbach. Cracow. 1897. 
t The course of lectures given by Mickiewicz at the Collége de France. 
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Towianists believed that he intended to win Pius IX. to their 
point of view. The truth seems to lie between the two, namely, 
that although Mickiewicz came to Rome ardently desiring to 
be reconciled to the Holy See, he still clung to the hope that 
the doctrines that had become his life could be found compati- 
ble with the teaching of the Catholic Church.* 

But when he left the Eternal City, leading thence the nu- 
cleus of a Polish legion to fight against Austria that he had 
labored to form in Rome, his soul was still dwelling in its 
prison house, he was still cherishing his delusion that Towian- 
ski’s creed was not opposed to the eternal truths of the Catho- 
lic Church. It is mournful to reflect that had the methods of 
Jelowicki and of his colleague, Hube, more resembled those of 
their Divine Master in dealing with a wandering sheep, Mic- 
kiewicz might then, at that moment when all pointed to its 
feasibility, have been gathered back to the bosom of the Church. 
But Jelowicki, whom Pius IX. was wont to describe as a “‘ good 
priest but a hot head” seems, for all his excellent qualities, to 
have treated that tortured soul, as Dr. Kallenbach observes, 
with a sort of military roughness and with the same want of 
tenderness and tact displayed by Hube. One thing is, how- 
ever certain: that before his death Mickiewicz had returned 
to the Catholic Church, and that when, his last days sacrificed 
to the nation for whom all his life had been one long devo- 
tion, he passed from the world that had treated him so hardly, 
he died with a priest by his side and in full communion with 
the Holy See. 


At the time that Mickiewicz was winning his way to the 
light in the Rome of 1830, there came to the Eternal City a 
young Pole who out of the fires of his own suffering was to 
herald to his nation, in deathless song, a radiant, mystic dawn 
of hope and love. Zygmunt Krasinski was then little more 
than a boy in years, but suffering had already irretrievably 
seared his youth. His father, who had covered himself with 
glory in the Napoleonic Polish legions, had since outraged the 
traditions of his distinguished house by giving himself to the 
Russian Government. The whole life of his only son was there- 
by blasted. The sensitive, nervous, highly gifted boy left Po- 
land, where his position had become too painful for him to 

* Count Tarnowski. Gygmunt Krasinski. Cracow. 1892. 
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remain. Knowing that his father’s name was hated and de- 
spised by every Pole, with his own heart torn with passionate 
love for the nation whom he might not serve in any public 
way, he wandered abroad from place to place, under the eye 
of the Russian Government. His steps led him toRome. She 
won his soul as no other city on this earth. She taught him 
that first lesson of a nation’s redemption through love which 
he immortalized in Jrydion and to which he dedicated his life; 
and it was Rome that in his closing years spoke to him of the 
hope that irradiates those beautiful lines, entitled Roma. 

The Coliseum was the spot in Rome that chiefly fired the 
imagination of the youth who was not only a poet but the son 
of a persecuted and fallen nation. Here, in what in the early 
thirties must have been the most poetical of ruins, young 
Krasinski wandered and dreamed in the moonlight. 

He wrote to Henry Reeve, the friend and confidant of his 
early youth, the following passage which we give here because 
it is, so to speak, the prelude to the famous scene in /rydion: 


The moon appeared at that moment on the walls of the 
Coliseum as though she rose from a mass of ivy that fell in 
festoons from the summit of the building. Columns, arcades, 
porticoes, the seats of the Ceesars, of the senators, of the peo- 
ple, appeared, pale, and in ruins. The arena was open to the 
sky. Inthe middle rose a cross of black wood. To me this 
cross is worth the Cathedral of Milan and St. Peter’s. That 
cross was persecuted in this place when the Coliseum repre- 
sented all the power of those who had built it. And to-day 
it stands erect where it was trampled under foot, and the 
haughty Coliseum which proudly beheld its humiliation is 
now crumbling to dust around it. But there is no look about 
it as if it were priding itself on its triumph. Silently it 
stretches its black arms to the two sides of the building, 
and seems to cast a shadow of peace and benediction over 
the earth where the persecutors and the persecuted sleep. 

He who does not believe in Christ let him go to the Coli- 
seum on a fine night; and if he does not fall upon his knees 
before the symbol of faith, that man, I say, has neither soul 
nor heart.* 


And as Krasinski gazed upon the sign of his salvation tri- 


* Correspondance de Sigismond Krasinski et de Henry Reeve. Paris. 1902, 
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umphant, and upon the desolation of a conquering empire’s 
pride, the figures that passed before his eyes took shape, six 
years later, in the hour of his nation’s need. In 1836—the 
date in which /rydion was published—Poland was devastated 
by the terrible Russian persecutien following the rising of 
1830. Krasinski, trembling for his nation’s moral peril, beset 
as she was by that temptation of a conquered people to defend 
herself by the weapons of revenge, wrote /rydion. 

Let it be remembered that Krasinski was not sounding the 
trumpet-call to a battle that he had never fought. He himself 
had borne the heat and anguish of the struggle. The poet 
who lives in his nation’s annals as one who taught that the 
fruit of anger is death and that only by love and moral beauty 
shall a people rise from bondage—the heart of that poet had 
in his early youth been devoured by a passion of hatred. 
Young and prosperous Reeve wrote and rebuked him for this 
dark spot in his character. This’was in 1831, when the rising 
was being stamped out in blood and when all joy was banished 
from the heart of every Pole. Krasinski answered Reeve in 
words that are the most eloquent illustration of the conditions 
under which Jrydion, a few years later, was written by a Pole 
and read by Poles: 


You, a free man, a man born free, you do not understand 
the feelings of a man whose ancestors were as free as you, but 
who himself is an oppressed slave. You have never seen a 
young and beautiful woman, weeping with scalding tears the 
loss of her honor, torn from her by the brutality ot a con- 
queror. You have never heard the chains trembling on the 
arms‘of your compatriots. At night, the sounds of lamenta- 
tions have not made you start from your sleep, you have not 
sat up on your pillow to listen, half asleep, to the wheels 
jolting on the pavement, the wheels of the cart that carried 
your relation, your friend, to the snows of Siberia. In the 
day time, you have not seen bloody executions, nor a tyrant 
in uniform passing like lightning through the public places, 
urging his four Tartar horses at full gallop against the 
passers-by. The passers-by were my compatriots: he was a 
Russian. You have not been compelled to hear a hard, harsh 
language forced on a people who did not understand it. You 
have not caught glimpses of the emaciated faces of your 
brothers through the gratings of a prison. Round the fireside 
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in winter, you have never been told how that one disap- 
peared, how the other has been condemned, how this village 
was burnt, that town sacked, and all Praga drowned in the 
blood of its inhabitants, children thrown palpitating on the 
icy, stiffened bosoms of their mothers. You have not fol- 
lowed on the map the desolation of your country, how it has 
gradually been shorn, robbed, how at last it has been over- 
whelmed beneath the weight of the oppressors.* 


Irydion, the son of a Greek, but in whose veins runs also 
the blood of the North, has grown up among the citizens of 
Imperial Rome, apparently their friend, but in reality prepar- 
ing, with the stealthy step of the panther, his deadly vengeance 
against the conqueror of Hellas. Nothing is sacred to his soul, 
corrupt to the core by his lust for revenge, if only he can 
bring about the fall of Rome. Everywhere he sows a bitter 
harvest: the tears and frenzy of the women whom he sacri- 
fices for his one end; discord among the Christians among 
whom he, feigning Christianity to obtain their arms against 
Rome, has intrigued; the treachery of the Pretorians and the 
thirst for blood of the barbarian bands upon which he has 
played. 

At last all seems ready to his hand and the night for 
which he has lived and labored, that of Rome’s eternal de- 
struction, is upon him. But the persecuted followers of the 
Cross shatter Irydion’s scheme of bloodshed. They withold 
their aid, and Rome is saved. 

Then Masynissa—Mephistopheles—who has been the evil 
genius and the tempter throughout the drama, leads Irydion 
to a mountain whence Rome is dimly visible. There, in the 
anguish of his failure, Irydion casts himself to the earth, curs- 
ing Masynissa for his vain promises, and not knowing whither 
to turn where all has left him, he cries out that if the God 
of the Christians existed it is to Him that he would now 
look. Let Masynissa tell him if that Christ be God. Masyn- 
issa owns that Christ is God, and his own eternal enemy in 
Whose name Rome will once more be the mother and the 
mistress of all nations. But he has one last temptation to 
offer to the despairing Irydion. He foresees a day when 
“In the Forum there will be dust, in the Circus ruins, on 
the Capitol shame.” If Irydion will deny Christ, Masynissa 

# Op." cit, 
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will cast him into a slumber whence after hundreds of years 
he will awake to behold Rome humbied to the earth. 

His heart panting for savage joy, Irydion is wrapt in a 
trance under a mountain near Rome. Centuries roll over his 
head. The face of the world is changed; and then, when the 
hour has struck, Irydion arises (at the date of the drama). 
He passes over the desolated Campagna down the Appian 
Way where all is one mournful memory of the Rome that he 
last saw in her pride, by the fallen palace of the Czesars, 
through the ruined Forum. In the Coliseum he stands to be 
judged. 

The moon shines down upon the yawning walls. The ruin 
is filled with the sound of sighs and hymns—the voices of the 
martyrs crying out below, the saints and angels answering 
them above. And at the foot of the Cross, while hell and 
heaven battle for his soul, stands Irydion, now no longer hate 
ing that Cross for it seems to him that it is “‘ weary as he, 
sorrowful as the fate of Hellas, and holy for evermore.’”’ The 
arena is silver with the wings of the angelic Christian maiden 
whom Irydion destroyed but who is struggling to save his 
soul, while Masynissa in diabolic fury would tear him from 
the Cross. 

‘“‘Immortal Enemy,” cries the demon, “he is mine, for he 
lived in vengeance and he hated Rome.” 

‘Oh, Lord,” cries the heavenly defender, “he is mine, 
because he loved Greece.” 

Love, stronger than hatred, wins, and Irydion is saved be- 
cause, though he had hated Rome, he had loved Greece. But 
because he had labored for what he had loved by ignoble 
means and deeds of hatred, he is sent forth to work out his 
salvation by a second test. In the sentence pronounced upon 
him with which Krasinski closes the play, the poet blends the 
allegory with his message to his own people. The hero of 
his drama and his “‘ Thought” are one. 


Go to the north in the name of Christ. Go and halt not 
till thou standest in the land of graves and crosses.* Thou 
wilt know it by the silence ot men and the sadness of little 
children. Thou wilt know it by the sighs of My angels flying 
o’er it in the night. 

* Poland, 
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There is thy second trial. For the second time thou wilt 
see thy love transpierced, dying . . . and the sorrows of 
thousands shall be born in thy one heart. 

Go and trust in My Name. Be calm before the oppression 
of the unjust. They will pass away, but thou and My word 
will not pass away. 

_Go and act, although thy heart should faint in thy bosom ; 
although thou shouldst lose faith in thy brethren; although 
thou shouldst despair of Me Myself, Act ever and without 
rest; and thou wilt rise not from sleep as erst but from the 
work of ages—and thou wilt be the free son of Heaven. 

And the sun rose above the ruins of Rome. And there was 
none whom I might tell where were the traces of my Thought. 
But I know that it lasts and lives. 


This “Thought,” born in the Coliseum, became the guid- 
ing star of Krasinski’s life. 

Many years after he had written these words, Krasinski 
was again wintering in Rome. Worn by physical suffering 
and grief for his country, the charm of the Rome that had so 
gained his heart seemed lost. Yet at this time—1852—are 


dated his lines to the eternal city. The man whom the na- 
tional catastrophe of 1846 had prematurely aged still pro- 
claimed in unshaken faith that Poland could not perish. 
Around him, he sang, were the ruins of Rome’s fallen great- 
ness. Let his nation learn from those desolate heaps of 
stone in the Campagna, about the Tiber, in the Forum, that 
strength without love passes away as smoke, that the spirit of 
vengeance, the works of darkness and oppression die with the 
Roman triumphs of old; but Poland will not die. And that 
even as the Cross rose in glory from the Catacombs, so Po- 
land will arise victorious from her grave, conquering by sorrow. 








THE INDICTMENT OF PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


ae9ANY minds are tyrannized over by impressions 

which tend increasingly to detach themselves 

from facts. Such minds develop a habit of see- 

ing facts not as facts but as arguments or symp- 

toms. This trait of the mind has its value in 

explaining social movements and particularly in explaining So- 
cialism. 

Socialism has become a composite of ideals, theories, senti- 
ments and emotions which is powerful because these are pow- 
erful in human life. If an individual enjoy hate, Socialism in- 
vites him because hatred enters into its makeup. If he enjoy 
dreams of peace and perfect life, Socialism invites him because 
dreams and the promise of perfect life belong to it. If he 
enjoy logical order, reckless generalization and the complete- 
ness of system, Socialism invites him again for it carries all 
of these to a most satisfying degree. If he enjoy certainty 
and abhor doubt, Socialism will please him because it is sat- 
urated with alleged infallibility. This is the wonderful feature 
of it. It expresses many things that are universal in human 
hearts but are with difficulty brought to expression by the in- 
dividual. Its seductive appeal is due to its keen sense of 
what is universal in human feeling and emotion, and in hav- 
ing created a tradition into which all of these wide features 
of human emotion and action are introduced. Its power lies 
in fancy, in interpretation, in emotional appeal. He would 
make a great mistake who would look with flippancy on So- 
cialism or who would be content to attempt to dismiss it with 
sarcasm or denunciation. Had Socialism a keen sense for 
facts and the self-control which accurate knowledge of facts 
brings to the mind, it would be far less dangerous than it is. 

I do not mean to say that the socialist does not see facts. 
He does. But he sees them as symptoms, arguments, illustra- 
tions for something which is in his mind and feeling. When 
the conservative offers him a fact and asks him to look at it, 
it crumbles in his grasp and becomes a fancy, a commentary, 
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an argument. Thus, on the whole they are right who claim 
that Socialism is a state of mind. Practically the enly medi- 
cine which can cure one of Socialism is the medicine of fact, 
but the patient refuses to take it. If this be true why would 
it not be well for us who cannot believe in Socialism to lay 
aside for a moment our own standpoint, and to study Social- 
ism’s mind in its attitudes and action. We may take Social- 
ism as a fact in social psychology. Is it not well to do so? 
A description is offered in these pages of the state of mind 
of Socialism relative to private property. In describing the 
indictment which Socialism draws against it, endorsement of 
the charges is neither intended nor implied, Were the narra- 
tive to halt at every paragraph for the sake of making distinc- 
tiens and reservations, a reader’s patience might easily be ex- 
hausted. This explanation may serve to forestall misunder- 
standings to which this form of description might lead, when 
the matter in hand is the subject of most violent social, po- 
litical and religious controversy. i 


I. 


Effort was made in a preceding article to describe certain 
features of private property as we actually know it. The 
State takes one attitude toward industrial property and at- 
tempts to bring it under the secure domination of law. Or- 
ganized labor takes another attitude toward industrial property 
and endeavors to rearrange industrial relations in order to 
improve the conditions of the working class. The Church 
constantly preaches the Christian doctrine of the stewardship 
of wealth, and aims to inject the spirit of Christ into the 
property relations of Christians. Industry itself attempts to 
hold its action largely free from the restraints referred to, 
standing for the old-fashioned individualism on which it 
thrived. Socialism finally, takes an entirely distinct attitude 
toward private property and plans a form of its reconstruction 
through which it promises industrial justice and social peace. 
Thus, we find the State, the Church, organized laber and So- 
cialism in the attitude of critics of private property. Each of 
them contains a criticism of it and a plan of its reorganiza- 
tion. Attention is now directed to the socialist charges alone 
against private property. 

In typical industrial property, that is in the great enter- 
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prises, we find as already shown that ownership is separated 
from management; that the individual is a part owner in one 
or in many industrial enterprises but complete owner of none; 
that when the majority or even less than the majority of the 
stock is in the hands of one individual or a like-minded 
clique, the owners of the minority stock have absolutely no 
control of their property other than the right to sell out. 
Thus, the minority owners in modern industry are unable to 
bring to expression a single Christian conviction in the ad- 
ministration of their property. It was shown further that indust- 
ries tend to become more and more dependent on one another 
through industrial organization and that groups of individuals 
who become stockholders and directors in different industries 
tend to concentrate into relatively few hands large numbers 
of directorships. This concentration of industries and of di- 
rectorships wipes out differences among properties and man- 
agements, and contributes greatly to the unity and centraliza- 
tion of the industrial world. The mechanism of credit is so 
organized that industrial leaders dominate in banking circles 
and vice-versa. Stock watering has been developed to such 
an extent as to have constituted an acute national problem, 
while the divine and natural sanctions for property are now 
extended by force of circumstances to these ‘‘legalized forms 
of stealing” as many who are not socialists call them. Capi- 
tal, therefore, may be looked upon as one vast, industrial in- 
terest, animated by common impulse, threatened by common 
enemies and favored by common friends. Private property 
is not therefore, the small holding of millions of distinct par- 
cels of capital but a tremendous amalgamated mass, consti- 
tuting a mighty interest in modern society. In this form it 
tends to question the authority and the power of the sovereign 
State itself. . 

Capital has become so powerful in modern society that 
everyone is examining it. It is blamed for everything that 
goes wrong. The concentrated criticisms that are made of it 
by hundreds of thousands have gradually led many to question 
its moral and social justification. Speculative questions are as 
a rule not harmful, but when the man in the street or the 
girl in the factory or the skilled mechanic in his shop chal- 
lenges the moral foundations of the social order, there are 
stormy times ahead. Now the ethical foundations of private 
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property are questioned in many minds. In its modern indus- 
trial form, private property has snapped asunder so many of 
the social and ethical restraints which in another day had 
been safe; it has forced to the front so many social, political 
and ethical questions that it itself is under question. The 
temper of the average radical is well expressed in the philo- 
sophic words of Professor Jowett who, in writing on Plato’s 
“Republic” speaks as follows: 


Are we quite sure that the received notions of property are 
the best? Can the spectator of all time and all existence be 
quite convinced that one or two thousand years hence great 
changes will not have taken place in the rights of property or 
even that the very notion of property beyond what is neces- 
sary for personal maintenance may not have disappeared. 

The reflection will occur that the state of society can 
hardly be final in which the interests of a thousand are periled 
on the life or character of a single person. 


In the progress of railroading, increase in the speed and 
weight of trains was made possible only when rails and road- 
bed were brought up to the requirements of the new strain and 
when perfected air brakes placed in the hands of the engineer 
the power to throw a controlling clutch on every wheel at 
will. The passion for property has taken on such intensity 
that it has torn through our institutions and we have failed to 
develop the roadbed on which it might run safely, and the 
air brakes which might check its onward rush. State and 
Church, organized labor and public opinion are busy attempt- 
ing to repair the roadbed and improve the brakes by which 
the action of property may be controlled. Socialism stands as 
an onlooker and tells them that this effort is of no avail. 
What, then, is the attitude toward private property which is 
widely diffused and traditional in Socialism? In order to 
hold more closely to the terminology of the socialist, the word 
“Capital” instead of private property may be used through- 
out the description. 


II, 


Socialism accuses capital of unwarranted usurpation of in- 
dustrial power. 
It is alleged that the owners of industrial capital, or more 
VOL. XCIII.—3 
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accurately, the managers of industrial capital have taken to 
themselves the complete authority réquired in governing ine 
dustry and have seemed unwilling to permit either the gov- 
ernment through its laws or the laborers through concerted 
action to share any of the authority in question. It is held 
that all power in industry is derived from ownership, and that 
there should be no divided jurisdiction, and consequently that 
industrial absolutism is the law. This is taken to mean con- 
cretely that the managers of capital may give protection te 
health, to morality and to home; protection against accident 
and disease, against the dangers in the work of women and 
of children as they see fit, but not as the laborers themselves 
demand or even as the modern state might ask. Hence, it is 
said that when organized labor has demanded specific forms 
of protection, it has not been heard, and when the state has 
endeavored to enact laws offering this protection to men, 
women and children, the managers of industrial capital have 
resisted at every step because of this threatened invasion of 
their jurisdiction. The result of the summing up of facts in 
modern life, and of the interpretations of fact in industrial 
history have driven Socialism into the fixed impression that 
capital in its modern form is inherently brutal and selfish and 
disposed to obey no humane instinct except when compelled 
by law. Hence, the whole history of death by accident, of 
impairment of health and efficiency by disease, the exploiting 
of women and of children in industry, are laid at the feet of 
industrial capital and described as the consequence of the in- 
dustrial absolutism which capital has claimed and exercised. 

Socialism accuses capital of unwarranted usurpation of po- 
litical authority. 

It is claimed that the interests of capital everywhere have 
become identical and that they are so mighty and the men in 
control are so farsighted and powerful that the “Interests” 
have conquered the machinery of government and of law, and 
have actually exercised and controlled political authority in a 
manner highly detrimental to the interests of humanity. So- 
cialism claims that governments have tried in a hesitating 
manner to control capital but have failed, and that captial has 
endeavored to control government and has succeeded. In 
this struggle the action of capital has been largely on the de- 
fensive. It has been necessary only to fight against new prin- 
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ciples of social responsibility, against the declarations of new 
rights revealed through industrial relations. The old-fashioned 
individualism that left men free, that left the labor contract 
free, that gave the widest liberty to enterprise and to the 
management and control of property, favored in the highest 
degree the interests of modern amalgamated capital. Hence, 
it has merely desired to be let alone. Now, Socialism’s in- 
dictment is to the effect that capital recognized in the state 
a possible enemy, and that it set out to capture the machinery 
of the government in self-defence. We are told that capital 
sends its representatives into the legislatures, places them in 
executive chairs and sends them into our courts. We are told 
that the representatives of capital are active at every stage in 
the process of lawmakting and constitution interpreting; that 
they have hindered the introduction of laws that displeased 
them; that when these laws have been passed they have been 
declared by the courts to be unconstitutional; and when the 
courts have declared them constitutional, capital has been able 
to neutralize their effect by challenging interpretations and 
opposing enactment. It is claimed further that in this nefari- 
ous activity, capital has been able to secure the highest types 
of legal and political mind and to engage their most brilliant 
powers in its defence. We are reminded that the man without 
property or property affiliations cannot enter a legislature or 
sit among the judges because he lacks the income, the train- 
ing and the prestige. It is claimed that capital has corrupted 
city politics, state politics and federal politics and that it has 
dominated conventions and controlled political parties without 
scruple. 

The relations between capital and government or between 
money and government appear in the socialistic presentation 
as a cause of suspicion because the government is always a 
heavy borrower. It relies on great financiers to place its bonds 
and to sustain the tone of confidence throughout the nation 
on which prosperity depends. It is said that efforts on the 
part of the government to place its bonds in small units among 
the people at large are easily frustrated by shrewd financiers. 
It is believed in the socialistic propaganda that a few financial 
kings have it in their power at any time to throw the nation 
into a panic without breaking a single civil law. To this con- 
dition is ascribed the timidity which the government feels 
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and its reluctance to assert itself against the so-called money 
kings. It would seem that this thought is similar to one which 
was expressed recently by David Starr Jordan, President of 
Leland Stanford University. The press reports him as say- 
ing: “ All civilized nations are owned or controlled.” ‘‘ The 
men who make the war loans control all the civilized nations.” 
‘‘ Emperors and kings and parliaments may not declare war to 
satisfy a whim, to defend their honor or even to right a wrong, 
until they have secured the permission of their ‘ uncles.’” 
‘The Rothschilds and other money-lending families absolutely 
control the situation.” The attention which governments nec- 
essarily pay to the fostering of business interests, the eager 
desire of the government for stability above all things and the 
necessarily close relation between statesmen, industrial leaders, 
and financiers, are elements in a situation which lends itself 
to suspicion and evil interpretation. The result is that the 
mind of Socialism is fundamentally convinced that government 
and law are under the complete dictation of capital. 

Socialism accuses capital of exercising its malevolent sway 
over the non-industrial social classes. 

The constitution of modern property is as a matter of fact 
such as to extend capitalistic sympathies very far beyond the 
actual domain of business. The scattering of shares of owner- 
ship throughout the country and the wide diffusion of bonds 
and other forms of borrowing make it possible, as was already 
shown, to have tens of thousands of owners of an industry or 
of lenders to it. Now, if a lawyer saves money and invests it, 
he invests it in industrial securities. He thus becomes a capi- 
talist. His sympathies with capital grow strong as his attach- 
ment to his property increases. He becomes, therefore, a par- 
tisan of property interests rather than a champion of humanity. 
Much the same may be said of physicians, of men of professed 
culture, in fact of members of every social class wherein any 
saving and investing are found. Thus Socialism has a logical 
arrangement of facts by which it is confirmed in its belief, that 
capitalistic sympathies expand widely through society and de- 
velop a habit of mind which comes in conflict with the larger 
interests of the race, particularly of the exploited laboring 
class. 

Socialism accuses capital of the enslavement of journalism 
to the interests of property. 
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It is claimed that in a democracy the press is the great 
guardian of personal liberty and an effectual restraint on gov- 
ernment. Hence, freedom of the press is always to be guarded. 
The press enjoys great prestige because of this assumption. 
Now, Socialism claims to find that journalism is itself merely 
a capitalistic enterprise; that a newspaper is conducted as a 
stock corporation generally, and that it is conducted only while 
it pays dividends. Enormous amounts of capital are required 
to install a complete modern newspaper, and thus its publica- 
tion is an industrial enterprise in the same sense as manufac- 
turing shoes or steel rails. Consequently, it is claimed that 
the rank and file of our great newspapers stand for capitalistic 
philosophy, that the editorial page is controlled from the 
counting-room, and that no reform principles are advocated 
and no measures are supported which will displease the heavy 
advertisers or the majority of the owners of the stock. A 
curious illustration of this general charge is found in a state- 
ment made some years ago, to the effect that a Western news- 
paper, which was brought into court for some action or other, 
counted among its stockholders a public service corporation, a 
street railway company, a ane. company, a stock yards 
company, and a railroad. 

Socialism accuses capital of academic usurpation. 

It is believed that the whole range of higher teaching re- 
ceives direction or bias from the domination which capital 
exerts in the upbuilding and maintaining of schools. Endow- 
ments come from capital. Therefore, they will have the sins 
of capital. It is alleged that capital exercises censorship over 
the selection of professors or over their teachings and that it 
actually pays professors who write in its interests. If a pro- 
fessor teaches in a manner offensive to property interests it is 
claimed that he is chastised, if not dismissed, or ordered to 
modify his views. This feature of the socialistic indictment 
of things seems to have found expression not long ago in a 
recognized organ of American culture in words which one 
would expect to find rather in some reckless propaganda sheet. 
“Watching valgar millionaires make irrational endowments for 
self-glorification, having his politics scrutinized before receiving 
a call to teach, and even being obliged to soften down his 
lectures because a patron believes in high tariff, owns a brew- 
ery, or works children to death in the mills, the American 
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teacher is scarcely to be blamed if he concludes that things in 
general cry for a lively shaking-up.” 

Socialism accuses capital of ecclesiastical usurpation. 

The hatred of Christianity which comes te frequent ex- 
pression in radical circles is a phenomenon that would merit 
some investigation. The accusations of subserviency to capital 
which Socialism makes against the Church, may be summarizcd 
under three headings. The most radical form of denunciation 
is that according to which all religion is false, superstitious, 
ignorant, and illusory. In this view religion is looked upon 
as the merest puppet of capital, devised, sustained, and directed 
in a way to control and to perpetuate the enslavement of the 
masses. This view seems to rest on a thoroughly atheistical 
and materialistic attitude and its warfare is directed against 
all religion which claims supernatural sanction. A less radical 
attitude is found among those who do not deny the funda- 
mental truth of religion, but who claim that the spirit of reli- 
gion, that is Christianity, has been destroyed by organization. 
We sometimes hear it called “‘ Churchianity.” Where this view 
is held, great respect and reverence may be manifested for the 
name and spirit of Christ and for the beautiful social and 
spiritual teachings contained in His divine revelation, but the 
organization of the Church is denounced. Its enslavement to 
capital is declared to be complete, and on this account it is 
said that the spirit of Christ has departed from modern reli- 
gion. There is finally an attitude found among those who 
complain not that even institutional Christianity is altogether 
wrong, but that the individual leaders and representatives of 
it have betrayed the message of God, and have voluntarily en- 
slaved themselves to capital. It is indeed with difficulty that 
one restrains one’s impulse to express resentment against the 
horrible and reckless insinuations which are scattered through 
many radical publications. One finds associated with these 
attitudes a bitterness, irreverence, and even blasphemy, which 
are shocking to the last degree. To whatsoever extent aca- 
demic socialists represent Socialism independently of these at- 
titudes toward religion, and to whatsoever extent fairminded 
observers endeavor to believe socialists when they deny the 
alliance between this spirit and Socialism, one can scarcely fail 
to find among the traditions of Socialism and its spirit, as here 
described, the elements of the ugly attitudes referred to. 
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Thus the monster, Capital, takes on in the mind of Social- 
ism very repulsive features. Its nefarious activity in indus- 
trial and political, in religious and in social life is accepted as 
the final explanation of the evils from which society is suffering. 
In the mind of Socialism, capital appears to be nimble, re- 
sourceful, subtle, and without conscience, capable of every 
form of wrong, and without remorse. 

Further proof of capital’s iniquity is presented to its critics 
by alleged evasion of responsibilities. When the employer has 
been adjudged responsible for injury or death to laboring men 
it is believed that he has been unwilling to meet that respon- 
sibility and has used the technicalities of legal procedure to 
defeat justice. By fighting damage cases in the courts, it is 
claimed that capital has so discouraged and disheartened 
laboring men that these look no longer for justice at the hands 
of the law. Fault is found with the mental attitude of capi- 
tal which gives precedence to property rights over human 
rights, as for instance seems to appear in the following declar- 
ation credited to a well-known organization of capitalists. 
'**We have had an excess of agitation under the guise of 
moral crusades such as child labor, railroad reforms, and sim- 
ilar movements which are excellent and desirable in reasonable 
measure but not so when pressed to the hazard of vested 
interests and property.” The shortcomings of our legal pro- 
cedure which for that matter are frankly admitted on all sides, 
serve in the mind of Socialism to justify its worst suspicions 
concerning the deliberate enslavement of those in power to 
the will of capital. We are reminded in the criticisms now 
under consideration that large industrial interests have domin- 
ated the congresses which have enacted the tariff laws and 
have fattened on them. We are reminded that capital is un- 
willing to pay its taxes, to assume its share of the burden of 
supporting public institutions and that by tricks of incorpora- 
tion the elementary civic obligations of industrial property are 
neglected. In a word, at every point in its outlook and in 
every feature of its activity, capital represents to the mind of 
Socialism the final summary of organized iniquity and the 
final form of malevolent power. 
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III. 


There are many forms of Socialism as regards the con- 
structive side of it. There are many philosophies but the 
criticism which is offered is practically unanimous. Whether ~- 
summarized as indicated or otherwise, the minds of socialists 
scarcely differ in imputing to capital, the seven deadly sins 
and the violation of the whole decalogue, There is an amazing 
certainty in Socialism combined with comprehensiveness and 
simplicity. If we ask a conservative to explain this or that 
social evil, he studies, observes, hesitates, looks for data, tests 
his results and speaks with reserve. If we ask a socialist the 
same question, his answer comes promptly, clearly, and with 
certainty. The socialist mind is simplified in its views and 
logical, regardless of logic’s limitations. 

The socialist criticism of private property has much in it 
that appeals to certain types of mind. It seems to explain 
things. It is systematic and complete. It is easily learned 
and satisfying to those who accept it. The worker may not 
care about philosophy but he does care to know why his baby 
dies from poisoned milk, why he must breathe steel dust or, 
risk an eye or an arm in daily labor. Socialists deal in these 
immediate homely explanations. The whole range of industrial 
oppression, of political corruption, of conservative indifference, 
is explained simply and directly. Shall we wonder that 
Socialism thrives and that even its impossibilities take on an 
alluring charm for those who are disposed to listen to it. 

There is scarcely any doubt that this singling out of cap- 
ital for concentrated criticism has been a valuable feature of 
socialistic propaganda. It has been possible to charge to cap- 
ital and its representatives the whole range of evil which may 
be laid to the charge of human nature itself. The capitalist 
is looked upon as a victim of a system. He is not so much 
blamed as pitied, and sometimes the socialist magnanimously 
tells him what freedom he too will enjoy under Socialism. 
Imagining now, a class of men and women drilled in this 
simple comprehensive criticism of private property or capital, 
we can easily discover the logical foundations of the whole 
system as to both criticism of society and its reconstruction. 

If capital has mastered society, has enslaved the state, the 
law, the courts; if it has subjected the Church and school 
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and press; if it has sanctioned power over our institutions, 
there can be no hope for humanity at large without radical 
changes. Thus Socialism seeks to engender despair of our 
institutions by declaring them bankrupt. It blames this bank- 
ruptcy entirely on the private ownership of capital. It sees 
no hope whatever, except in the collective ownership of capital. 
Then to meet well-known objections, it proclaims the perfect- 
ibility of human nature and the supremacy of environment in 
life. These five positions make up the essential assumptions 
of all Socialism as*'may be shown later. 





THE OLD CHURCHYARD. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


Shaft and slab so naked showing 
Through the twilight gray 

Prop a thousand green things growing 
No man sees, nor may: 

Like flowers of fate, 

We dead await 
Our mystic Sorting Day. 


Hid sweet peas and viewless roses, 
Secret ivy spray, 

Climb unguessed the slanting crosses 
Where no mourners pray; 

Or wakeful creep 

O’er stones of sleep 
Sunk long in disarray. 


Who shall from our saddest pleasaunce 
Go, transplanted gay 

To the Far all-pertect Presence ? 
Who be flung away? 

Ah, root with mine ! 

Must we untwine ?— 
A Gardener comes to say. 





THE FIRST POSTULANT. 


HE late Father George Deshon on different oc- 
casions told us of our first Paulist postulant 
from the ranks of the laity, for Father Robert 
Beverly Tillotson, who ante-dated all others, 

: came as a priest. Father Deshon’s account 
was that a young man in New Orleans applied for admission 
early in the year 1861, the community being then not quite 
three years in existence. “I don’t remember his name,” said 
Father Deshon, “‘ but we were all deeply interested in him, as 
he was the first layman who applied. He was accepted con- 
ditionally. He belonged to a military company, and telt 
bound to go to the front with it, promising that as soon as 
he had fulfilled that duty of honor, he would get away and 
enter among us. But he was killed at the battle of Bull Run.” 
So far the community tradition. 

Lately some researches were made among the early rece 
ords of the Paulist community, and two letters were found, 
written by a young man named George W. Muse. They 
identified him as that first postulant from the laity. Naturally 
desirous to learn more, we engaged the kind offices of a 
valued friend, Father Emile Husser, D.D., diocesan mission- 
ary of the diocese of Natchez, to make inquiries in New 
Orleans. He was at once much interested, and being a 
Louisianian was able to obtain for us the following brief in- 
formation from Mr. Sumpter Turner, representing officially the 
Confederate Veteran Association of the Washington Artillery, 
the organization with which Muse was connected. 

This is the sum total of all information obtainable in New 
Orleans, repeated attempts by way of letters of inquiry, in- 
cluding one to the single individual bearing the name of Muse 
found in that city’s directory, failing to elicit any answer. Mr, 
Turner’s letter is as follows: 





DEAR SIR: George W. Muse enlisted in 1861, in the 1st 
Company, Washington Artillery and left for the seat of war 
(Virginia) on May 27, 1861, and was killed at the first battle 
of Manasses, July 21, 1861, being the first man killed of the 
W. A. 


SUMPTER TURNER, 
Secretary, 
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But comrade Turner is mistaken, as was Father Deshon, in 
thinking that our postulant was killed in the battle. of Man- 
asses, or Bull Run. He was killed three days before. We ap- 
pend an extract from the official report of the officer com- 
manding the 1st Company of the Washington Artillery in the 
skirmish at Blackburn’s Ford, July 18. It is signed ‘*C. W. 
Squires, Lieutenant com’d’g” the captain having been wounded 
in the action. The combat was principally a lively artillery 
duel : 


The firing now became general on both sides, the enemy 
firing at first over our heads, but gradually getting our range. 
We returned their fire, and were intormed by General Long- 
street that we were doing great execution. The enemy’s guns 
ceased firing for a few minutes, and it appeared that some- 
thing had happened. Our battery in the meantime kept up 
rapid firing. The enemy soon opened again, their shells 
bursting in the very midst of our battery, wounding Captain 
Eshleman, privates H. L. Zebel, J. A. Tarlton, and G. W. 
Muse of First Company. 


G. W. Muse died of his wounds during the night. 


The Union guns were a battery of the regular army, com- 
manded by Captain (afterwards Major General) Ayres, and 
their loss according to Captain Ayres’ official report, was two 
killed and two wounded. We trust that young Muse was not 
responsible for any of these casualties, according to his wish, 
‘“*I cannot bear the idea of killing any one,” expressed in a 
letter presently to be given. 

It is a curious question as to how the original Paulists 
learned of his death—a private soldier killed in a petty skirmish, 
whose incidents, too, were quite overshadowed by the fateful and 
world-renowned battle of three days later, a question we have 
found no means of answering. As to the mother, how soon 
did God accept her offering of her son to his country’s ‘‘ just 
and holy cause,” as he sincerely believed it to be, a painful 
sacrifice which forstalled the wholly joyous one of her son’s 
vocation: ‘‘My mother is very anxious that I should join the 
Paulists.” 

Now let us go back and consider the origin of this vo- 
cation. In 1854 the original Paulists, at that time Redemp- 
torists, gave missions in the principal churches of New Orleans, 
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It was then that our future postulant, first made their ac- 
quaintance, which, however, was not as far as we know, per- 
sonal, but rather that of a profoundly moved hearer of the 
Fathers’ sermons. It was seven years afterwards that he 
wrote to Father Hecker a letter from which we shall now 
quote: 


NEw Or.EAns, April 11, 1861. 

REVEREND FATHER: I take the liberty of addressing you 
upon a subject which is very nearly connected with my eternal 
welfare, and which I suppose you, as a missionary, will be 
pleased to receive. Some years ago whilst you and your 
companions were giving missions in this city, I was so im- 
pressed with your sermons, and particularly the one on hell, 
delivered by Father Walworth, that I became sincerely de- 
sirous of leaving the world and joining you. Yet I yielded 
to a feeling of indecision and mentioned nothing about it to 
any of you. After you left, this desire remained with me for 
a long time ; but on account of my becoming engaged in the 
affairs of the world, its strength gradually decreased until I 
thought no more of it. 


He then tells of its revival with the imperative force of a 
well-developed vocation during the preceding winter, and that 
under the spur of it he wrote to Father Walworth, who an- 
swered him encouragingly from Troy, N. Y., where he was at 
the time in charge of St. Peter’s parish. After speaking of the 
local priests to whom he could refer, he continues: 


I wish to know if you will receive me, and what will be re- 
quired on my part. I am twenty-three years old and a native 
of Louisiana. I suppose it will require a better acquaintance 
with me than any mere letter could afford, before you decide. 
But I trust it is the will of God, and that ere long I shall be 
with you. I am engaged in business inthis city. But I am 
dissatisfied with the world, and really think that I cannot 
remain in it and save my soul. I know all that the world 
can give, and I am persuaded that all is a mere nothing that 
passes away with time. 


And now comes mention of the*reason why young Muse’s 
application has so tragical an interest—the Civil War. He 
wrote this letter on the 11th of April, and at daylight on the 
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12th the bombardment of Fort Sumter in Charleston harbor 
began: 


I would like, if possible, to join you before the war com- 
mences, for I am afraid to kill anybody, even in my country’s 
cause, but will be compelled to do so, if war is declared. For 
I am a member ot the Washington Artillery, a leading mili- 
tary company of this city. I havé conversed with several of 
my friends (priests) concerning my vocation, and they all 
seem to think it is the ministry. My mother is very anxious 
that it should be so. Hoping to hear from you soon, and to 
be numbered among you ere long, 

I am your humble servant, 
G. W. Musz. 


It might be asked how he could reach New York by mail 
after the war had begun. The answer is that though a military 
frontier had been established after Fort Sumter, yet on account 
of the still undecided attitude of the border states, letters passed 
back and forth between the two sections till early summer. 
This letter of Muse was answered by Father Hewit. He at 
that time was a kind of secretary of the little Paulist Institute, 
and in his handwriting we find the following endorsement: 
““G. W. Muse, N. O. Answered April 19, 61. If he would 
make a journey, might come and see whether he had a voca- 
tion—if so, study elsewhere until we could receive him.” 

In answer to Father Hewit’s letter came the following, 
dated nearly a month after. This second and last letter shows 
that Muse considered himself an accepted postulant: 


NEw ORLEANS, May 17, 1861. 


REVEREND FATHER: Yours of the 18th ult. reached me in 
due time, and proved a source of much gratification to me. 
But owing to the present state of affairs, I know it would be 
unsafe for me to visit New York, being a native born Southerner, 
and a strong secessionist. I am, besides, a member of the 
Washington Battalion of Artillery of this city, and expect to 
leave here with that corps in a few days for Virginia. And 
although I cannot bear the idea of killing any one, I yet can- 
not conscientiously forsake my country in her time of need. 
And I furthermore believe that ours is a just and a holy 
cause, and were I to die on the battle-field I would receive 
my eternal salvation. I do not understand how the North- 
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erners can imagine for a moment that they are in the right in 
pursuing their present course. 

I learned that Father Walworth was going as chaplain with 
the 69th New York Regiment *—I trust only to act the part 
of the Good Samaritan. Ifthe Washington Artillery and the 
69th Regiment should ever come in contact, I think we shall 
have to take Father Walworth prisoner with those of that 
Regiment we do not kill; but if you see him, I wish you to 
tell him that I will try to have him properly cared for. Hop- 
ing to be with you ye/, one of these days, I would beg of you 
to remember me in your prayers. Yours sincerely, 

G. W. Muss. 


This letter is endorsed in Father Hewit’s handwriting: 
““G. W. Muse, May 17, ’61. Rec’d May 29.” The interval 
of twelve days between sending and receiving, is easily ac- 
counted for by the warlike preparations of both parties along 
the border; it was doubtless a portion of the last regular 
mails that came through. 

Will the reader be interested in a brief study of the home en- 
vironment of young Muse? It was the ante-bellum New Orleans, 
the gayest city of the South, perhaps of the world. Of all 
the river towns, with their redundant and too often sinful 
gladness and giddiness, New Orleans was the foremost in for- 
getfulness of that “eternal welfare” which preoccupied Muse’s 
thoughts. There the joy of sinning was defiant, and iniquity 
of every sort was brazen. It was the sink hole of the floating 
human scum of the Mississippi Valley. But as usual, the worst 
was not without the best, and many souls there, like our young 
postulant, were wholly given to God and divine things. 

For the weak side of New Orleans and its flaunting im- 
morality, read G. W. Cabell’s Old Creole Days, The Grandis- 
simes, and all the earlier era and character novels of that writer. 
Some of them depict conditions half a century prior to the 
breaking out of the Civil War, in books all reeking with the 
realism of a true master of the art of picturing human morals 
and manners. That these features of life continued on and 
stared Muse in the face at every turn fifty years afterwards, 
is a fact abundantly evident from later writings of Cabell (the 
powerful novel, Doctor Sevier, for instance), and from many 
contemporary witnesses. 


* Muse was misinformed on this point. 
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A mellow climate, genial in winter nor overhot in summer; a 
population, one part of whom had in their very blood the spirit 
of unlicensed joy, and the other, and we fear lesser part, a deep 
flowing, emotional and, if need be, heroic Catholicity. One 
might stroll for hours through the winding streets and fancy 
himself a foreigner in his native land, seeing no emblem of 
even a French city of modern days. The houses were of a 
style of a forgotten generation, dusky and dingy and quaint, 
partly of Spanish, partly of French origin and appearance, 
garnished with queer old gables and protruding dormer win- 
dows; to an ordinary American relics of a dim and question- 
able past, to the dwellers in them sacred memorials of their 
pristine glories. Religion was a constant struggle against a 
tide of overpowering temptation, but its warfare was not with- 
out many and glorious victories. The public indecency of the 
town, however, was not overcome. Sunday was absolutely 
Parisian in reckless gaiety, and every day spoke loudly of lust 
and gambling and intemperance. This was the old town. Out 
of it has grown the present orderly commercial metropolis, as 
sober-sided married life with its seriousness follows the blare 
and abandon of reckless youth. The war was the beginning 
of the plowing under of New Orleans’ wild oats. When this 
light-hearted and hot headed people seceded and flung out 
the Pelican flag, and joined the Southern Confederacy, and 
the war had run its course, many good things and a vast num- 
ber of good men had perished, but also the worst of the an- 
cient evils were swept away. 

Let us quote briefly from a book, now in oblivion but 
once widely read, and having the peculiar value of the record 
of personal observation. Albert D. Richardson was a corres- 
pondent of the New York 7ridune, and, disguised as a com- 
mercial agent, he traveled through the whole South, east ef 
the Mississippi, in the winter and spring preceding the out- 
break of our Civil War, ending by being detected and cap- 
tured and spending a doleful and lengthened period in prison. 
We quote what he has to say of New Orleans as he saw it 
in April and May, 1861. He is speaking of the old French 
Quarter: 


Sit down in a stall, over your tiny cup of excellent coffee, 
and you are hobnobbing with the antipodes—your next 
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neighbor may be from Greenland’s icy mountains, or India’s 


coral strand. Get up to resume your promenade, and you  / 


hear a dozen languages in as many steps; while every nation,” 
and tribe, and people—French, English, Irish, German, 
Spanish, Creole, Chinese, African, Quadroon, Mulatto, Amer- 
ican,—jostle you in good-humored confusion. Some gigantic 
negresses, with gaudy kerchiefs, like turbans, about their 
heads, are selling fruits, and sit erect as palm trees. They 
look like African or Indian princesses, a little annoyed at 
being separated from their thrones and retinues, but none the 
less regal for all that. At every turn little girls, with rich 
Creole complexions and brilliant eyes, offer you aromatic 
bouquets of pinks, roses, verbenas, orange and olive blossoms, 
and other flowers to you unknown. 

Upon Jackson Square, which is a delicious bit of verdure 
fronting the river, loom the antique public buildings, which 
were the seat of government in the days ot the old Spanish 
régime. Near them stands the equally ancient Cathedral, 
richly decorated within, where devout Catholics still worship. 
Its great congregations are mosaics of all hues and national- 
ities, mingling for the moment in the democratic equality of 
the Roman Church. Attending service in the Cathedral one 
Sunday morning, I found the aisles crowded with volunteers 
who were on the eve of departure for the debatable ground of 
Fort Pickens, and had assembled to witness the consecration 
of their Secession flag, a ceremonial conducted with great 
pomp and solemnity by the French priests (Secret Service. 
By Albert D. Richardson, Correspondent of the New York 
Tribune). 


Not for Pensacola but for Virginia did the Washington 
Artillery receive its send off, doubtless as enthusiastic as the 
one witnessed by Richardson. Muse would privately make his 
confession to one of the Redemptorist Fathers, for he was a 
member of their parish, and then receive Holy Communion in 
their church. Finally his mother who was ‘‘very anxious” 
that he should become a Paulist, but, true to her Southern 
blood, would yet bravely if tearfully bid him God-speed to 
“the seat of war in Virginia,” would claim the best of his 
final hours tarrying in this queerand questionable city of his 
nativity. And then with her blessing and the holy sprinkling 
of her tears, he would take his place in the battery and be 
carried away to his doom. 

VOL, XCIIt.—4 
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After he reached the seat of war, what, let us ask, was the 
military environmeat of our young postulant? He intended 
his military service to be but a parenthesis in his real career, 
yet not failing to reckon the possibility of the death that ac- 
tually awaited him. He was meantime quite at home with his 
neighbors and friends and schoolmates, now his comrades in 
arms. They carried to camp and march and battle the 
peculiar traits of their far distant home. General Richard 
Taylor commanded a brigade of New Orleans soldiers in Stone- 
wall Jackson’s corps, and in his bright and lively Memoirs of 
the war, pictures vividly their wonderful bravery and their no 
less wonderful lightness of nature. . 

In Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (Vol. III. p. 97) 
we have an attractive scene of their jovial style of soldiering. 
The account is written by a lieutenant of the Washington 
Artillery and tells of the eve of the awful battle of Fredericks- 
burg, fought a year and a half after Muse’s death, in which 
various ones of these dauntless youths followed their comrade 
into eternity. “ We of the New Orleans Washington Artillery 
sat up late in our camp on Marye’s Heights, entertaining some 
visitors in an improvised theatre, smoking our pipes and talk- 
ing of home. A final punch having been brewed and disposed 
of, everybody crept under the blankets.” 

The following is the impression New Orleans soldiers made 
upon a genuine Virginian, who had strayed among them in the 
confusion of the battle of Second Bull Run, August 29, 1862, 
a little more than thirteen months after our Paulist postulant’s 
death “‘ during the night.” The account is taken from Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War, and is signed Allen C. Redwood, 
55th Virginia Regiment: 


The command was as unlike my own as it is possible to 
conceive. Such a congress of nations only the cosmopolitan 
Crescent City could have sent forth, and the tongues of Babel 
seemed resurrected in its speech ; English, German, French, 
and Spanish, all were represented, to say nothing of Doric 
brogue and native ‘‘ gumbo.’’ There was, moreover, a vehe- 
mence of utterance and gesture curiously at variance with the 
reticence of our Virginians. It happened that we burned little 
powder that day, and myjpromised distinction as a ‘‘ Pelican ’’ 
pro tem, was cheaply earned. The battalion did a good deal 
of counter-marching, and some skirmishing, but most of the 
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time we were acting as support to a section of Cutshaw’s bat- 
tery. The tedium of this last service my companions relieved 
by games of ‘‘ seven up,’’ with a greasy, well-thumbed deck 
of cards, and in smoking cigarettes, rolled with great dexter- 
ity, between the deals. Once, when a detail was ordered to 
go some distance under fire to fill the canteens of the com- 
pany, a hand was dealt to determine who should go, and the 
decision was accepted by the loser without demur. 


What were the wounds our soldier postulant died of ‘‘ dur. 
ing the night?” Who were with him in his last moments? 
Where was he buried, and with what religious rites? Who are his 
surviving relatives? Are there no old comrades who remem- 
ber him and can tell of him? We are silent about all these 
interesting matters because unknowing. But this we know full 
well: before and at the time of his death, young George W. 
Muse longed with all his might to be a priest and missionary 
with us in the very earliest era of our little Paulist Institute, 
and we are fully persuaded that this was an inspiration of 
God’s grace. We fondly trust that his soul is now in heaven 
with Father Hecker and our original Fathers. 

He served a good postulancy, looking death in the face. 
Death is the best of novice masters, and the one most com- 
petent to concentrate the influences of religion into the brief- 
est period of time, and to elicit their sincerest expression. 

His name stands first in the long list of dead in the Wash- 
ington Artillery, and very near the first in the scores of 
thousands of fearless Southerners who died on the battlefields 
of Virginia. Shall we not place him first in the sacred roll of 
our Paulist dead? He was separated from the religious so- 
ciety he loved and craved by the bloody chasm of war, but 
not at all divided in spirit and in love. The seed sown in his 
heart was the grace of a tranquil but resistless yearning to 
preach Christ’s gospel and minister at His altar; the harvest 
was according to the seed, though gathered by the scythe of 
war. We embalm George W. Muse’s memory in our deepest 
affections, and we record his name in the imperishable records 
of our religious community. 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF GLADSTONE. 


BY S, T. SWIFT. 


HOPE that when you review Mr. Lathbury’s 
book,* you will show the ‘inhumanness’ of Mr. 
Gladstone,” wrote a friend. To one already im- 
mersed in the Letters themselves, the phrase was 

@ startling. 

“Inhuman” ?—the man who could love as he loved Hope- 
Scott and Manning, who could feel so fiercely for the op- 
pressed, even when they were the opponents of all he lived 
for, who showed such childlike reverence for Dr. Déllinger’s 
somewhat unwieldy attainments, and such perennial hopeful- 
ness that something would turn up to curb the incomprehen- 
sible encroachments of the Roman Church? No; in these 
volumes, Mr. Gladstone is at last seen ee lovably, 
sometimes quite unreasonably, human ! 

Recalling, however, that it is only through Lord Morley’s 
Life that Gladstene is known to the rising generation, we 
ceased to wonder. Mr. Gladstone, portrayed by one who de- 
liberately and conscientiously left his religion out of account, 
showed acurious lack of motive for tremendous, sustained, and 
often distasteful effort, which led to one of two conclusions, 
Either here was a product of the ceaseless pressure of multi- 
tudinous industries acting and counteracting on a man in whom 
energies had come to be automatic, and who had persuaded 
himself that action was a good jer se; or else here was a man 
in whom personal ambition had swallowed up every other con- 
sideration on earth or in heaven, and to whom life meant noth- 
ing if he could not guide a public to whose will he really bent 
with the suppleness of a well-trained moral acrobat. 

Not even Lord Morley’s frank assurance that nobody could 
be more sensible of the gaps in his pages than himself, nor 
his statement that no one could understand William Ewart 
Gladstone who did not realize that he was a man wholly domi- 


* The Ecclesiastical and Religious Correspondence of William Ewart Gladstone. Selected 
and Arranged by D. C. Lathbury. With Portraits and Illustrations. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. : 
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nated by his religious nature, atoned for the fact that he gave 
us a soulless book, purporting to be the life of a man pre- 
eminently soulful. 

Here was a man who said at the outset of his political 
career: “‘ Politics would be an utter blank to me, were I to 
make the discovery that we were mistaken in maintaining their 
association with religion.” Here was a man who wrote to J. 
R. Hope in 1844: ‘“‘ The purpose of Parliamentary life resolves 
itself simply and wholly into one question: Will it ever afford 
the means under God of rectifying the relations between Church 
and State, and give me the opportunity of setting forward such 
work?” How could his “life as theologian and Churchman” 
be dissevered from his life as politician and statesman without 
producing a literary monstrosity and a pen-portrait absolutely 
without verisimilitude—in short, an “inhuman” Gladstone? 

The publication of the Zcclestastical and Religious Corre- 
spondence of William Ewart Gladstone is but a tardy act of 
justice to his memory. We wish the Life could not be bought 
without the Letters/ There is no ‘‘inhumanness” in these. 
Their humanness is as pathetic as it is lofty. On some pages 
we find a consciousness of the insufficiency of human nature, 
a reaching out for sacramental helps, a desire for some hierarch- 
ical Jacob’s ladder, whereby to scale heaven, which instinctively 
remind one of the legends of waiting priedieu and expectant 
priest, ready to reconcile a Gladstone following hard after 
Newman and Manning and Hope-Scott. He craves for an in- 
fallible Church. Again, we find expressions of beliefs so con- 
tradictory, lines of argument in theological matters so opposed 
to those to which he would ever have dared to trust in the 
House of Commons, that we at once see in this “ greatest 
citizen of the world” only a tremendous example of Catholic 
teaching on “invincible ignorance,” and the inability of the 
human intellect to pass Godward beyond a certain fixed point 
without special illumination by divine grace. 

The wealth of material in these volumes makes their intel- 
ligent reading difficult, unless the reader keep before his mind 
an outline map of this career of magnificent distances. The 
first two hundred pages deal with “Church and State.” They 
extend over the period from 1838 to 1894. To Manning, in 
the first years after leaving the University, he opens his heart 
on the subject which formed the central interest of his long 
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life, viz., the duty of the State in propagating religion. It was 
still religion which he had in mind, not ecclesiasticism; not 
yet was his “the passion of the great Popes and master- 
builders for strengthening and extending the institutions by 
which faith is spread.” That was to be wrought out in his soul 
by his own book on Zhe State in Its Relation to the Church, 
which he began in May, 1838, as an Evangelical, and finished 
in October of the same year as a High Churchman. Yet Glad- 
stone could never understand hew a like mental. process went 
on in Dr. Newman while he wrote the ‘‘ Development of Doc- 
trine!”’ 

These earliest letters to Manning seem to have been written 
to clarify Mr. Gladstone’s. own mind for his forthcoming book. 
He already sees that it is hopeless “‘to expect a high general 
standard of religion in a National Church,” but thinks that its 
chief mission is “‘to save from the deluge of utter profligacy, 
and preserve in a greater or less attachment to religious ordi- 
nances and professions and even feelings, a very large class of 
persons who would otherwise be totally without God in the 
world.” He admits a very low moral average in the members 
of the Establishment, but hopes for better things “when a 
self-reviewing and self-renovating principle is provided, which 
shall be the conscience of the Church and shall have power 
to execute its rewards.” It is difficult to gather just what he 
meant by this. He finds it ‘‘a hard and formidable question 
- « « how the principle of Catholic Christianity is to be ap- 
plied, in these evil and presumptuous days, to the conduct 
of public affairs.” Maynooth already stares him in the face, 
and he regards with horror the assistance given by the State 
to the sects of her colonies. 

In this frame of mind, he wrote the book to which Lord 
Macaulay’s robust and healthy sarcasm alone gave immortality. 
Mr. Gladstone in later life probably considered its publication 
a misfortune. The maturity of the young Member’s style caused 
the world to overlook the actual juvenility of his thought. In 
it, he advocated the recognition on English soil of but one 
Church, which was to be passively coercive. Up te 1844, he 
was determined to stand by his utterances, and withdrew from 
the Cabinet rather than sanction in a Ministerial capacity the 
increase and perpetuation of a Government grant for the train- 
ing of Catholic priests in Maynooth. 
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His views changed in after years, because he came to see 
the Church of England and the State of England in another 
light. In 1847, he voted for the removal of Jewish disabilities, 
giving, as his reason, that he now saw England to be not so 
distinctively a Christian nation that the personal tenets of her 
lawgivers made much difference, provided they were willing 
to govern her as a realm not altogether anti-Christian. This 
he felt more deeply or else was willing to express more clearly 
in 1880, when he fought for Mr. Bradlaugh’s right of admis- 
sion to an oath probably not more meaningless for him than 
for many who took it, unchallenged, in the same Parliament. 
Disillusionment did not make him cynical. “Men have no 
business to talk of disenchantment,” he wrote briskly, at sev- 
enty-one. ‘‘ Ideals are never realized.” 

Nothing could better refute the charges of inconsistency so 
often brought against Mr. Gladstone than these intimate let- 
ters. Growth does not imply inconsistency. His mind proved, 
happily, more capable of growth than is the case with many 
youths of like precocity. Life is, after all, the one indispen- 
sable text book. Sir John Gladstone’s intellect was incompar- 
ably less than that of his son. “Yet how much saner and wiser 
the father’s brief answer than the perfervid, hysterically devout 
letter in which his student son points out to him that in view 
of the lost condition of the human race and the fact that he 
himself is but one of a world of “ guilty, trembling sinners,” 
he cannot see how to serve God otherwise than by the direct 
work of the ministry of the Church of England. 

There is every proof that the younger Gladstone’s view of 
his own mission altered under the teaching of experience, 
The mental difference between the man of twenty-six, who 
objected to attending the wedding of his own brother with a 
Unitarian, and who busied himself with inventing religious 
tests which might be applied to the new comer into the ortho- 
dox family, and the same man at seventy-one, defending the 
Parliamentary rights of an atheist, in face of all manner of 
obloquy, is but a matter ‘of the lapse of years. Old Sir John 
pointed out his lack of wisdom at the time of the afcresaid 
wedding. It took his son fifty years to see that his mental 
attitude at that period was ‘‘a deplorable state of servitude.” 

These Letters, no matter under what heading—“ Church 
and State,” “The Oxford Movement,” ‘“ Controversy with 
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Rome,” “Personal ”"—make perfectly clear that their writer 
was always looking Romeward with an attractien against 
which he as steadily fought. This attraction, he says, ‘‘ never 
presented itself to me other than as a temptation and a sin,” 

Mr. Gladstone made no mistake. Unlike many of the Ox- 
onians of his day, he saw, as early as 1844, that Papal juris- 
diction was the real crux for the hesitant Anglican, no matter 
against what background it was presented. This comes out 
clearly in an intimate and confidential letter to J. R. Hope 
(No. 166). 

In 1842,a year after the Tractarian Movement had begun, 
he wrote a most interesting letter to the Zimes (No. 142). 
The editor refused to publish it. Perhaps it was as well for 
Mr. Gladstone, since he presented a rather forceful argument 
for what was afterward to be the most objurgated of all the 
Tractarian tenets, begging all and sundry ‘not to insult the 
Elizabethan Reformers” by the suggestion that they imagined 
later generations of Englishmen would follow the opinions 
(expressed in the XXXIX Articles) ‘“‘which they might pri- 
vately and perhaps dubiously entertain.” He continues as 
follows: 


It is one of the conspicuous benefits of Catholic principle 
that as it teaches men are knit together by the sacred bond of 
communion in the body of the Savior and not by the unsure 
coincidence of the operations of their own weak judgments 
upon high and sacred truth, it can no longer remain a ques- 
tion of private inclination or choice founded thereon to adhere 
to a given form of religion or to leave it. If such a body be 
within that sacred bond—that is, if it be Catholic—it is a duty 
to remain init; if that silver cord be broken, it isa duty to 
depart. It is their business to be not where they will, nor 
where they like, nor where they choose, but where they have 
the assured promise of the Spirit. But when the character of 
Catholicity is erased, the Church leaves them, and not they 
the Church. They do not leave the Church, but follow it, 
and that which they leave is the usurping counterteiter which 
occupies its place and apes its functions . . . If the ill- 
omened hour shall come when the spiritual life of the Church 
shall be found and declared too faint to animate a Catholic 
system in its august dimensions then, although the struggle 
go tothe dividing bone from marrow, and to the rending asun- 
der flesh from spirit, their duty is not to be denied ; their de- 
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cision is made for them rather than by them before the emer- 
gency, and their duty is clear when it arrives. 


This was precisely the attitude of the seceders who were 
still striving to prove the possibility of reconciling the Arti- 
cles with the Decrees of the Council of Trent, and concerning 
whom Mr. Gladstone expressed himself rather mercilessly in 
many later letters to the then Archdeacon Manning. Later 
on, in a letter to Mrs. Gladstone, he expresses dissatisfaction 
as strong as their own (No. 40). 


The truth is, I think, however we may deplore these seces- 
sions, we must prepare to see many more, unless the Church 
of England, by the mouth of her rulers and members, shall put 
an end to her shameful hesitation and give people clearly to 
understand whether she thinks it her duty to teach the Chris- 
tian Faith or not. We must hopeinthe mercyotGod ... 
and must for the present think less of the Church of England 
as an organized society (so long as she is content to be a 
Babel) than of what she has been and what we hope she will 
be. 


This letter was written under the shock of the Gorham 
Judgment, which to many of this generation, is only a name. 
In brief, it was this. A bishop had refused to institute a 
clergyman to a vicarage on the ground that he held unsound 
doctrine with respect to baptisimal regeneration. The clergy- 
man appealed to the ecclesiastical Court of Arches, which sus- 
tained the bishop. The matter then came before the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council, where a majority, with the 
two Archbishops as assessors, reversed the decision of the 
court below. Mr. Gladstone gave to this incident its full 
weight, and said that the state of the Church of England, 
after it “‘almost left men to choose between a broken heart 
and no heart at all.” 

On the other question, the divergencies of the early British 
Bishops from Roman ritual and discipline seems to have af- 
forded him a rather unreasonable amount of assurance as to 
the spiritual security of schism (No. 166.) 


What was the condition of those British Bishops and their 
Churches whom St. Augustine found in England? . . . Is 
the proposition anything less than monstrous that those Bish- 
ops and Churches were cut off from the Redeemer? 
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To us, the inference that an Englishman in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, with a full library of the Fathers at 
his disposal and with free communication, both linguistic and 
personal, with the Holy Roman See, should measure his con- 
duct by the example of the earliest bishops of an isolated 
island in the dawn of civilization and Christianity is equally 
monstrous. 

In later life, he settled solidly into the position he assigns 
in 1884 to Dr. Liddon: 


I had always supposed him to be one of those who may 
properly be called Anglicans, who pay allegiance to the 
Church of England (as Manning did before 1850) entirely 
and exclusively as the Catholic Church, that is, as the branch 
or section of the Catholic Church which in its territorial dis- 
tribution has become possessed of this realm; and for whom, 
therefore, it is no more possible to join the Anglo-Roman 
Communion, even if they happened to prefer its modes of 
thought and action, than it would be to transfer themselves 
out of the family of their parents, in order to meet the solicita- 
tions of another couple who might profess to be, or who even 
might be, more desirable. This to me has been through all 
my mature and thinking life the clear and simple and inde- 
structible basis of Churchmanship. 


This is plainly the language of a man whom no further 
argument can affect. On this point he seems to have no 
longer any doubt of his personal infallibility. Apparently, it 
never occurred to him to reason that Dr. Newman had given 
to the consideration of the Catholicity of the Anglican Church 
long years of study where he himself could give but stolen 
hours; that he brought to his ponderings at least such theo- 
logical training as Oxford could supply. As soon as Dr. 
Newman decides against the Anglican position, Mr. Gladstone 
finds his ground “impalpable” and considers that he stands 
before the world “as a disgraced man.” Yet he himself had 
written the “ Relations Between Church and State,” as we 
have said before, believing that the English State was Chris- 
tian. He learned, through working as a part of the State, 
that she was not, and he acted accordingly. But he could 
never see that Newman, when he wrote Tract Ninety, believed 
that the Church of England might be reckoned Catholic, and 
that when he learned by further investigation, as a clergy- 
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man, forming part of her working force, that her hierarchy 
was not so, he, too, was bound to act in accordance with his 
maturer conviction. 

“Human”? Yes; very, very human, in that prejudice 
which Mr. Andrew Lang tells us is universal in things per- 
taining to the intellect. Pathetically human, when he writes 
to his beloved Hope that, although he looks up to his friend’s 
mind and intellect “with reverence, under consciousness of 
immense inferiority,” he must yet assure him that they are 
“much under the domination of an agency lower than their 
own,” and goes on to conclude his letter with the virulence 
of a member of the yet unborn Protestant Alliance. 

One searches in vain for confirmation of the theory that 
the Commission on Oxford Reform was in any way the out- 
come of the so-called Oxford Movement. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self seems to have acted in the Reform only under pressure 
of a most reluctant conscience. If he had felt that it had 
importance in diverting the attention of Oxford thinkers from 
the “ Roman question,’”’ we should surely find trace of that 
view, given with the delightful xaivet¢é of his reasons for ad- 
vocating, in 1841, the Jerusalem Bishopric, ‘‘a fantastic pro- 
ject by which a Bishop, appointed alternately by Great Britain 
and Prussia was to take charge, through a somewhat miscel- 
laneous region, of any German Protestants or members of the 
Church of England, or anybody else who might be disposed 
to accept his authority.” This was, Mr. Gladstone tells us, 
‘*simply an effort . . . to confront the tendencies, or sup- 
posed tendencies, now first disclosed, toward the Church of 
Rome, by presenting to the public mind a telling idea of 
Catholicity under some other form.” 

While the English Church was in Gladstone’s eyes the 
dearest object on earth, the Roman Church was, to the end, 
the most fascinating, Witness the nearly fifty pages of letters 
in Vol II., drawn forth by the battle for the temporal sover- 
eignty and by the Vatican Council, though long years had 
passed since that Church had, as he felt, done her worst on 
him by changing the ardent friendships of his early manhood 
into cautious, arm’s length acquaintances. The number of these 
private letters was probably lessened, too, by the fact that he 
publicly gave vent to his feelings through the agency of a 
pamphlet. 
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To his manifesto on the undesirability of maintaining the 
temporal power in the Papal States by dint of foreign arms, 
as set forth with clarity and dignity to Cardinal Manning, no 
one can take reasonable exception (No. 241). Events, too, 
have shown us the spiritual advance, which he foretold to the 
Church from her temporal disasters, wrought out by Him 
Who maketh the wrath of man to praise Him. But again this 
most tolerant and fair-minded of men, in other, matters just 
to all to the extent of being merciless to himself, accuses the 
Pope of “regarding the interests of the Roman people as a 
matter of infinite unimportance by the side of the interests of 
the Roman Church. He cannot conceive that the Holy Fa- 
ther may regard the interests of the Roman people as insep. 
arably identified with the interests of the Roman Church! 
We, on the other hand, are able to believe that the honorable 
gentleman who argued in the House of Commons in 1833 
against the abolition of slavery in the British colonies, and 
again in 1850 against University Reform, had no desire to 
sacrifice the interests of one part of the nation to those of 
another; though we do feel, with Lord Morley, that “no 
worse cause was ever better argued.” 

His suggestion, made to Lord Clarendon in 1869, that the 
Powers might possibly do something in respect to the Vatican 
Council “‘to save the Pope and the Roman Church from them- 
selves,” is hard to treat seriously. From a lesser man, the 
words would have been less absurd. He had kept his head 
when England went mad over the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
but he lost it temporarily in 1870-1874. Cardinal Manning’s 
‘Vatican Council” has been deprecated as hastily written and 
rather intemperately phrased. But when even Mr. Gladstone 
was ariting of ‘a piece of effrontery,” of “‘insane proceedings,” 
of ‘“‘a pure piece of ultra sacerdotalism,” etc., etc., one can 
pardon His Eminence for remarking that “when English 
Protestants undertake to write of an Ecumenical Council noth- 
ing less than a miracle could preserve them from making 
themselves ridiculous ” 

Correspondence with Dr. Déllinger at this time (Nos. 237, 
247, 248, 249, 251) was not consoling. The German did not 
seem inclined to go to the length the Englishman had hoped. 
However, to this renewal of relations between them, we owe 
a most interesting memorandum (Vol. II., Appendix 4) of an 
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old conversation in 1845, when Dr. Déllinger gave him truly 
startling information on indulgences. The old Catholic has 
found apologists on the ground that he was rather a historian 
than a theologian. G. K. Chesterton would tell us that his 
heresy was really due to his being in no wise a grammarian ! 

“To my inquiry,” notes Mr. Gladstone, “ what was the 
meaning of indulgence Zo (sic) the dead for so many days or 
other periods of time, he answered it was still the application 
of the prayer of the Church for them for forty days.” No 
wonder the inquirer went on to ask: “Is it then meant that 
the force of the petitions of the Church for the peace of the 
departed, is, unconsciously to those who offer them, distributed 
according to indulgences which have been obtained by other 
parties, so that the effect of prayer is thus separated, system- 
atically and by anticipation, from the consciousness of those 
who offer it? There is something slippery about this, and yet 
it seems capable of an explanation.” 

If the “‘ good piece of his theological education” for which 
the English Churchman was indebted to the German schis- 
matic was all as original as this scrap, it is not surprising 
that it left him still out of the Haven! 

Mr. Gladstone has been accused of ignoring the personality 
of his correspondents and of assuming that they all breathed 
his own atmosphere. This is partially, not altogether true. 
No separation in time or thought, for instance, ever chilled 
the glow and warmth of his style when he wrote to Cardinal 
Manning, and the glow and warmth seem to have been called 
out by the personality of Manning’s own fiery temperament. 
To the end of his life, Gladstone held him to be “on such a 
level that from my own plane of thought and life I can only 
look at him as a man looks at the stars.” Even under the 
first shock of severance he wrote, “I never was worthy to 
associate with you and now, if we could associate, perhaps 
you would find me less so than ever.” With Hope-Scott, 
there is a different, though a complete unbending. And never 
was Bishop Wilberforce’s own oleaginous style paralleled with 
more delicate adroitness than in the letter explaining exactly 
why the Prime Minister will never recommend him for prefer- 
ment until he steers a straight course and ceases to trim. 
(No. 104.) 

Of personal affection for or interest in those below his own 
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social or intellectual level, we find no trace. The mass of 
Englishmen idolized: him. He came no nearer to them than 
the platform of the hustings. His desire to serve the People 
seemed never to individualize them. Lord Morley hints at 
special interest in work for fallen women, and we have vague 
recollection of notice given by the great man to Miss Ellice 
Hopkins’ Rescue work, back in the very earliest of the eighties 
or before. But nothing in these letters bears on any personal 
work for the poor or the sinful. The dream of shepherd- 
ing souls, put away in early youth, seems to have been pat 
away forever. Perhaps with his pitiless, undirected efforts at 
self-discipline, it seemed to him another “ temptation and sin,” 
which might lead him away from his God-given public work. 
The common people heard him gladly. But if virtue went 
out from him to them, it had to be without contact even with 
the hem of his garment. 

Another side of his life, kept intentionally out of this 
compilation, is the domestic and intimately social side. Surely, 
there is much of that which could be given to the world 
without violating the sanctities of home life. Only in one 
letter to Cardinal Manning, where he speaks of the terrific 
pressure of financial difficulties upon him and of the danger- 
ous illness of his little Agnes, do we get a trace of his do- 
mestic life. Even in the letters to his children given by Mr. 
Lathbury, he is rather the tutor than the father. True, it is 
early days for that. A man’s children take longer than his 
friends to get their perspective of him fixed after his death, 
and such a book, or even such a sketch as one longs to see, 
could hardly be written save by one of his children. Miss 
Helen Gladstone, in some respects more like her father than 
any of his sons, is eminently fitted to add the final volume 
to a series which will then be measuredly complete. 

Te their writer’s genuine goodness and profoundly religious 
nature, as to his deep sense of personal responsibility to God, 
these letters bear fullest witness. That written to Mrs. Glad- 
stone on peace (No. 387) reminds one of the finest of Fénelon. 
To his strange failure to follow those he loved and reverenced 
most on earth into the City of Peace, they give no clue, save, 
as we have reiterated, that Mr. Gladstone was profoundly 
human; and we can only leave him, to quote his own words, 
“in the never-dying hope of what lies beyond the veil.” 
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CHAUNTING MYSTERIES. 
BY R. M, BURTON. 


Lo, anear, His Cross did loom; 

And within the garden’s gloom 
Agonized the Son of God. 

As He prayed that cup might pass, 

When His blood-sweat dewed the grass: 
Sprung the violet from the sod. 


Hail Mary, Fount of Morn! 
Standing ’neath the cross forlorn. 


Bleeding heart of Mary, none 
But thee—Ah, tenderest one, 
Shared His mockery and scorn, 
Felt the piercing of each thorn; 
Crucified thy Holy Son— 

All thy hopes are now undone. 


Hail Mary, Fount of Morn! 
Three days hence new light shall dawn. 


The weeping Mary little knew 
Amid the penitential dew 
As contrite tears she shed ; 
That she should first proclaim abroad 
The resurrection of her Lord 
When Death was captive led. 


Those tears transfigured, lo, were worn, 

The diamonds in the crown of morn; 
And she at daybreak first did see 

Within the garden all alone; 

The riven grave—the rolléd stone, 
Where Captive led captivity. 


The morning brought its rays of red, 
As Mary sought Him, but instead, 
She found thy glory in His tomb: 

O Lily of immortal bloom. 








WHAT HAPPENED IN BRITAIN. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOG. 


f HAVE now carried this series through four sec- 
tions. My object in writing it is to show that 
the Roman Empire never really perished but 
was only transformed; that the Catholic Church 
which it accepted in its maturity caused it to 
survive and was, in that origin of Europe and has since re- 
mained, the soul of the Western States. 

In the first of these articles I sketched the nature of the 
Roman Empire, in the second the nature of the Church within 
the Roman Empire before that civilization in its maturity ac- 
cepted Catholicism. In the third I attempted to lay before 
the reader the phenomenon of transformation and of material 
decline (but of survival) which has erroneously been called 
“the fall” of the Roman Empire. In the fourth I presented 
a picture of what society must have seemed to an onlooker 
just after the crisis of that transformation and the beginning 
of what are called the Dark Ages: the beginnings of the 
modern European nations which have superficially differentiated 
from the old unity of Rome. 

I could wish that space had permitted me to describe a 
hundred other contemporary things which would enable the 
reader to seize both the magnitude and the significance of the 
great change from Pagan to Christian times. I should in 
particular have dwelt upon the transformation of the European 
mind with its increasing gravity, its ripening contempt for 
material things, and its resolution upon the ultimate fate 
of the human soul which, it now believed to Le immortal 
and subject to a conscious destiny. To this I might have at- 
tached the continued carelessness for the arts and for much 
in letters, the continued growth in holiness, and all that 
** salting,” as it were, which preserved civilization and kept it 
whole until, after the long sequestration of the Dark Ages, it 
should discover an opportunity for revival. 

My space has not permitted me to describe these things. 
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I must turn at once to the last, and what is for my readers 
the chief, of the historical problems presented by the begin- 
ning of the Dark Ages: that problem is the fate of Britain. 

The importance of deciding what happened in Britain when 
the central government of Rome failed, does not lie in the 
fact that an historical conclusion one way or the other can 
affect truth. European civilization is still one whether men 
see that unity or no. The Catholic Church is still the soul 
of it, whether men know it or do not know it. But the 
problem presented by the fate of Britain at this critical mo- 
ment when the provinces of the Roman Empire became inde- 
pendent of any common secular control, has this practical im- 
portance: that those who read it wrongly and who provide 
their readers with a false solution (as Freeman, Green, the 
German school and Protestant historians in general have done) 
not only furnish arguments against the proper unity of our 
European story but also create a warped attitude of the mind, 
so that such men as believe them and read them take for 
granted things historically untrue which, when taken for granted, 
make much else that is truth and even contemporary and 
momentous truth hard to prove and to believe. 

A man who desires to make out that the Empire—that is 
European civilization—was ‘‘conquered’”’ by barbarians can- 
not to-day, in the light of modern research, prove his case in 
Gaul, in Italy, in Spain, or in the valley of the Rhine. The 
thesis of a barbaric “‘conquest”’ of those regions must be and 
is abandoned. But such a man can still make out a plausible 
case when he speaks of Britain; and having made it out, his 
false result will powerfully affect modern and immediate con- 
clusions upon our common civilization, upon our institutions, 
and their nature, and in particular upon the Faith and its 
authority in Europe. 

For if Britain is of the Northern German Barbarism in race 
and tradition, if in the breakdown of the Roman Empire Britain 
was the one exceptional province which really did become a 
separate barbaric thing cut off at the roots from the rest of 
civilization, then those who desire to believe that the institu- 
tions of Europe are of no universal effect, that the ancient 
laws of the Empire—as on property and marriage—were local, 
and in particular that the Reformation was the revolt of a 
race, and of a strong and conquering race, against the decaying 
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traditions of Rome, have something to stand on. It does not 
indeed help them to prove that our civilization is bad or that 
the Faith is untrue, but it permits them to despair of or to 
despise the unity of Europe, and to regard the present Pre- 
testant world as something which is destined to supplant that 
unity. 

Such a point of view is wrong historically as it is wrong 
in morals. It will find no basis of military success in the 
future any more than it has in the past. It must ultimately 
break down if ever it should attempt practice, but meanwhile 
as a self-confident theory it can do harm to an indefinite de- 
gree by warping a great section of the European mind and 
bidding it refer to legendary and imaginary origins which 
would divorce it in sympathy from the majestic common- 
wealth of western civilization. The “barbaric” school can 
create its own imaginary past, and lend to such a figment the 
authority of antiquity and of an origin. To show how false 
this modern school of history has been, but also what oppor- 
tunities it had for advancing its thesis, is the object of what 
follows. 

Britain, be it remembered, is to-day the only part of the 
Roman world in which a conscious antagonism to the ancient 
and permanent civilization of Europe exists. The Northern 
Germanies and Scandinavia, which have since the Reformation 
felt in religious agreement with all that is still politically 
powerful in Britain, lay outside the old civilization. They 
would not have survived the schism of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had Britain resisted that schism. When we come to deal 
in these articles with the story of the Reformation in Britain, 
we shall see how nearly popular resistance to the Reformation 
overcame the small wealthy class which used the religious ex- 
citement of an active minority as an engine to provide ma- 
terial advantage for themselves. But as a fact in Britain the 
popular resistance to the Reformation failed. A violent and 
almost universal persecution on the part of the wealthier classes 
against the Church they had despoiled just happened to suc- 
ceed, and the Faith was stamped out. It is our business to 
understand that this phenomenon, the moral severance of 
Britain from Europe, was a phenomenon of the sixteenth cene 
tury and not of the fifth, and that Britain was in no way 
predestined by race or tradition to so lamentable a disaster. 
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Now let us state the factors in the problem. 

The main factor in the problem is that the history of Great 
Britain from just before the middle of the fifth century (say 
about 420 to 445) until the landing of St. Augustine in 597 is 
a blank. 

It is of the first importance to the student of the general 
histery of Europe to seize this point. It is true of no other 
province, and the truth of it has permitted a vast amount of 
empty speculation, most of it recent, upon the wrong and false 
side. When there is no proof or record men can imagine 
almost anything, and, as may well be imagined, the anti- 
Catholic historians have stretched imagination to the last pos- 
sible limit in filling this blank with whatever could tell against 
the continuity of civilization. 

It is the business of those who love historic truth to get 
rid of such speculations as of so much lumber, waste or dirt, 
and to restore to the general reader the few facts upon which 
he can solidly build. 

Let me repeat that, had Britain remained true to the unity 
of Europe in that unfortunate oppression of the sixteenth cen- 
tury which ended in the loss of the Faith, had the populace 
stood firm or been able to succeed in the field and under arms, 
or to strike terror into their oppressors by an efficient revolt, 
in other words had the England of the Tudors remained 
Catholic, the solution of the problem would present no imme- 
diate advantage, nor perhaps would the problem interest men 
even academically. England would now be one with Europe 
as she had been for a thousand years before the uprooting of 
the Reformation. But as things are, the need for correction 
is immediate and of momentous effect, and no true historian, 
even though he should most bitterly resent the effect of Cathol- 
icism upon the European mind, can do other than combat what 
was until quite recently the prevalent teaching with regard to 
the fate of Britain when the Empire decayed. 

I will first, in this article, deal with the evidence—such as 
it is—which has come down to us of the fate of Britain in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and in a second article consider the 
conclusions to which such evidence should lead us. 
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I, 
THE EVIDENCE. 


When we have to deal with a gap in history (and though 
none in European history is so serious as this, yet there are 
very many minor ones which enable us to reason from their 
analogy), two methods of bridging the gap are present to the 
historian. The first is research in such rare contemporary 
records as may illustrate the period; the second is the paral- 
lel of what was proceeding in similar places and under similar 
circumstances at the same time. Both of these methods must 
be submitted to the criterion of common sense more thoroughly 
and more absolutely than the evidence of fuller periods. 

If, for instance, I learn, as I can learn from contemporary 
records and from the witness of men still living, that at the 
battle of Gettysburg infantry advanced so boldly as to bayonet 
gunners at their guns, I must believe it although the event is 
astonishing. 

If I learn, as I can learn, that a highly civilized and in- 
formed government like that of the French in 1870, entered 
into a war against a great rival, with old muzzle-loading can- 
non when their enemies were already equipped with modern 
breech-loading pieces, I must accept it on overwhelming evi- 
dence, in spite of my astonishment. 

When even the miraculous appears in a record, if human 
evidence is multiple, converging and exact, I must accept it 
or deny the value of human evidence. But when I am dealing 
with a period or an event for which evidence is lacking or de- 
ficient, then obviously it is a sound criterion of criticism to 
accept the probable first and not to presuppose the improbable. 
Common sense and general experience are nowhere more neces- 
sary than in their application, whether in a court of law or in 
the study of history, to those problems whose difficulty con« 
sists in the absence of direct proof. 

Remembering all this, let us set down what is positively 
known from record with regard to the fate of Britain in the 
hundred and fifty years of ‘the gap.” 

There is exactly one contemporay document professing to 
give us half a dozen facts contained within this considerable 
period, and set down by a witness of it; and that document 
is almost valueless for our purpose. 
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It bears the title, De Excidio Brittanie Liber Querulus. St. 
Gildas, a monk, was its author. The exact date of its com- 
pilation is a matter of dispute; necessarily so, for the whole 
of that time is quite dark; but it is certainly not earlier than 
545. So it was written one hundred years after the beginning 
of that darkness which covers British history for one hundred 
and fifty years; the Roman Regulars were called away for a 
continental ‘campaign, in 410, never to return. Britain was 
visited in 429 and 447 by men who left records. It was not 
till 597 that St. Augustine landed. St. Augustine landed only 
fifty years after Gildas wrote his Liber Querulus, whereas the 
snapping of the links between the Continent and Southeastern 
Britain had taken place at least a hundred years before. 

Well, it so happens that this book is, as I have called it, 
almost valueless. It is good in morals; its author complains, 
as all just men must do in all times, of the wickedness of poli- 
ticians, and of the vices of princes. It is a homily. The mo- 
tive of it is not history, but the reformation of morals, In all 
matters extending to more than a lifetime before that of the 
actual writer, in other words in all matters on which he could 
not obtain personal evidence, he is hopelessly at sea. He is 
valuable only as giving us the general impression of military 
and social struggles as they struck a monk who desired to 
make them the text of a sermon. 

He vaguely talks of Saxon auxiliaries being hired (in the 
traditional Roman manner) by some Prince in Roman Brit- 
ain to fight the savages from Scotland, after the Third Consul- 
ship of Aetius (whom he calls “‘ Agitius”’) that is after 446 A. D. 
He talks still more vaguely of the election of local Kings to 
defend the island from these auxiliaries. He is quite as much 
concerned with the incursions of robber bands of Irish and 
Scotch into the civilized Roman province as he is with the 
few Saxon auxiliaries who were thus called in to supplement 
the arms of the Roman provincials. He speaks only of a 
handful of these auxiliaries, three boatloads; but he is so 
vague and ill-instructed on the whole of this early period (a 
generation and more before his own birth) that one must treat 
his account of the transaction as legendary. He tells us that 
‘*more numerous companies followed,’ and we know what 
that means in the case of the Roman auxiliaries throughout 
the Empire, a few thousand; he goes on to say that these 
auxiliaries mutinying for pay—another parallel to what we 
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should expect from the history of all the previous hundred 
years in Europe—threatened to ravage the island. Then 
comes one sentence of rhetoric saying how they ravaged it 
‘in punishment for our previous sins,” until the “ flames” of 
the invasion actually “licked the Western Ocean.” It is all— 
and there is much more—just what we have had for a hun- 
dred years in the rhetoric of the lettered men who watched 
the comparatively small but destructive bands of barbarians 
crossing Gaul a generation earlier, pillaging and plundering. 
If we had no record of the continental troubles, but that of 
one religious man using the local disaster as the opportunity 
for a moral discourse historians could have talked of Gaul as 
they talk of Britain on the sole authority of St. Gildas. All 
the exaggeration to which we are used in continental records 
is here: the “sword gleaming” and the “ flame crackling,” the 
“destruction” of cities (which afterward quietly continue an 
unbroken life), and all the rest of it—and we know perfectly 
well that on the continent similar language was used to de- 
scribe the predatory actions of barbarian auxiliaries; actions 
calamitous and tragic no doubt, but not universal and in no 
way finally destructive of civilization. 

It must not be forgotten that St. Gildas also tells us of 
the return of many barbarians with plunder (which is again 
what we should have expected) but at end of the account 
Gildas makes an interesting point which shows that—even if 
we had nothing but his written record to judge by—the bar- 
barian pirates had got some sort of foothold in the island. 
For after describing how the Romano-British of the province 
organized themselves under one, Ambrosius Aurelianus, and 
stood their ground, he tells us first that “sometimes the citi- 
zens” (that is the Roman and civilized men) “sometimes the 
enemy were successful,” down to the thorough defeat of some 
raiding body or other of the Pagans at “Mt. Badon” near 
the mouth of the Severn. This decisive action, he tells us, 
corresponded with the year of his own birth. Now the im- 
portance of this last point is that Gildas is talking of some- 
thing which he really knew. Let anyone who reads this page 
recall a great event contemporary with or nearly following his 
own birth, and see how different is his knowledge of it from 
his knowledge of that which came even a few years before. 

Now this battle Gildas calls the last but not the least 
slaughter of the barbarians; and though we note that he 
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wrote in the West of Britain and the battle was fought near 
the Severn, yet we also know that during the whole of his 
lifetime atterwards—a matter of forty-four years—there had 
been no fighting. 

We have more rhetoric and more homilies about the ‘“‘de- 
serted cities and the wickedness of men and the evil life of 
the Kings,” but that you might hear at any period. All we 
really get from Gildas is (1) a confused tradition of a rather 
heavy predatory raid conducted by barbaric auxiliaries sum- 
moned in true Roman fashion to help a Roman province 
against wholly uncivilized invaders; (2)—which is most imper- 
tant—the obtaining of an actual hold by these auxiliary troops, 
(in small numbers it is true), of some territory within the is- 
land; (3) the cessation of any racial struggle or conflict be- 
tween Christian and Pagan or between Barbarian and Roman, 
that would strike a man living within the small area of Brit- 
ain during the whole of the first half of the sixth century. 

Here let us turn on to these most imperfect, confused and 
few facts which Gildas can give us, the light of our common- 
sense. What sort of thing would a middle aged man writing 
in the decline of letters and with nothing but poor and de- 
monstrably distorted verbal records to go on, set down with 
regard to a piece of warfare, if (a) that man were a monk and 
a man of peace, (b) his object were obviously not history but 
a sermon on morals, and (c) the fighting was between the 
Catholic Faith, which was all in all to the men of his time, 
and Pagans? Obviously he would make all he could of the 
old and terrified legends of the time long before his birth, he 
would get more precise as his birth approached (though al- 
ways gloomy and exaggerating the evil), and he would begin 
to tell us precise facts with regard to the time he could him- 
self remember. Well, all we get from St. Gildas is the preda- 
tory incursions of pagan savages from Scotland and Ireland, 
long, long before he was born; a small number of auxiliaries 
called in to help the Roman Provincials against these; the 
permanent settlement of these auxiliaries in some quarter or 
other of the island; and (d) what is of capital importance be- 
cause it is really contemporary, the settling down of the whole 
matter apparently during Gildas’ own lifetime in the sixth 
century. 

I have devoted so much space to this one writer, whose 
record would hardly count in a time where any sufficient his- 
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torical documents existed, because his book is absolutely the 
only one contemporary piece of evidence we have upon the pirate 
or “Saxon” raiding of Britain® There are a few words about 
it in the various documents known (to us) collectively to.day 
as “‘The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’—but these documents were 
compiled many hundreds of years afterwards and had nothing 
better to go on than St. Gildas himself and possibly a few 
vague legends. 

Now we happen to have in this connection a document 
which, though not contemporary must be considered as evi- 
dence of a kind. It is sober and full, written by one of the 
really great men of Catholic and European civilization, written 
in a spirit of wide judgment and written by a founder of his- 
tory, the Venerable Bede. 

True, the Venerable Bede’s “Ecclesiastical History” was 
not produced until three hundred years after the first raids of 
these predatory bands, not until nearly two hundred years after 
St. Gildas, and not until one hundred and forty years after 
reading and writing had come back to Britain with St. Au- 
gustine: but certain fundamental statements of his are evi- 
dence. 

Thus the fact that the Venerable Bede takes for granted 
permanent pirate settlements, established as regular, if small 
states, all the way down the north sea coast from the north- 
ern part of Britain in which he wrote, right down to the cen- 
tral South, is a powerful or rather a conclusive argument in 
favor of the existence of such states some time before he 
wrote. It is not credible that a man of this weight would 
write as he does without solid tradition behind him; and he 
tells us that the settlers on this coast of Britain came from 
three German tribes, Saxons, Jutes and Angles. 

The first name ‘‘ Saxon” is a generic name for one of those 
large fluctuating Germanic confederations of which the early 
history of Christendom is full. I have called them large, but 
they cannot have been numerous, for they were migratory. 

Ptolemy puts these “Saxons” two hundred years earlier, 
just beyond the mouth of the Elbe; + the Romans knew them 
as scattered pirates in the North Sea, irritating the coasts of 


* The single sentence in Prosper is insignificant—and what is more, demonstrably false 
as it stands. 

+ The name has retained a vague significance for centuries and is now attached to a 
population largely Slavonic and wholly Protestant south of Berlin—hundreds of miles from 


its original seat. 
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Gaul and Britain for generations. They seem to have provided 
a few bands of fighting men under chieftains who founded 
small organized governments north of the Thames Estuary, at 
the head of Southampton Water, and on the Sussex coast, in 
the sixth century, capturing very probably the Roman fiscal or- 
ganization of the place, but rapidly, as we shall later see, des- 
troying all such social advantages by their barbaric incompe- 


- tence. 


Of the Jutes we know nothing; there is a mass of modern 
guesswork about them but it is valueless. We must presume 
that they were an insignificant little tribe who sent out a few 
mercenaries for hire; but they had the advantage of sending out 
the first, for the handful of mercenaries whom the Roman 
British called into Kent were by all tradition Jutish. 

The Angles were something more definite; they held that 
corner of land where the neck of Denmark joins the mainland 
of Germany. This we know for certain, and there was a con- 
siderable immigration of them; enough to make their departure 
noticeable in the sparsely populated heaths of their district, 
and to make Bede record the traveler’s tale that their country 
still looked “‘ depopulated.”” How many boatloads of them, 
however, can have come, we have of course no sort of record: 
we only know from our common sense that the number must 
have been insignificant compared with the total free and slave 
population of a rich Roman province. They got a hold of the 
land far above the Thames Estuary, in scattered spots all up 
the east coast of Britain, as far as the Firth of Forth. 

There are no other authorities; no other evidence, save St. 
Gildas, a contemporary and—two hundred years after him, 
three hundred after the event, Bede. A mass of legend and 
worse nonsense called the Historia Brittonum exists indeed for 
those who care to consult it—but it has no relation to histori- 
cal science nor any claim to rank as evidence. As we have it, 
it is centuries late, and it need not concern serious history. 
Even for the existence of Arthur—to which it is the principal 
witness, popular legend is a much better guide. As to the 
original dates of the various statements in the Historia Brit- 
tonum, those dates are guesswork. The narrative as a whole 
though very ancient in its roots, dates only from a period 
subsequent to Charlemagne, much more than a century later 
than Bede and a time far less cultured. 

The life of St. Germanus, who came and preached in Britain 
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after the Roman legions had left is contemporary, and sixty 
years before St. Gildas’ book. It would be valuable if it told 
us anything about the Saxon invasions, but it does not. We 
know that St. Germanus dealt in a military capacity with 
“Picts and Saxons”—an ordinary barbarian trouble—but we 
have no hint at Saxon settlements. St. Germanus was last in 
Britain in 447, and it is good negative evidence that we hear 
nothing during that visit of any real trouble from the Saxon 
pirates who at that very time might be imagined, if legend 
were to be trusted, to be establishing their power in Kent. 

And that ends the list of witnesses ; that is all our evidence.* 

To sum up, so far as recorded history is concerned, all we 
know is this: that the Roman regular forces were not to be 
found garrisoned in Britain after the year 410; that the savages 
from Scotland and Ireland disturbed the civilized province 
cruelly; that scattered pirates who had troubled the southern 
and eastern coasts for two centuries, joined the Scotch and 
Irish ravaging bands; that some of these were taken in as 
regular auxiliaries on the old Roman model, somewhere about 
the middle of the fifth century (the conventional date is 445); 
that, as happened in many another Roman province, the auxil- 
iaries mutinied for pay and did a good deal of bad looting 
and ravaging; finally that the ravaging was checked, and they 
were thrown back upon some permanent settlements of theirs 
effected during these disturbances along the easternmost and 
southernmost coasts. 

Now it is most important in the face of such a paucity of 
information to seize three points: 

First that the ravaging was not appreciably worse either in 
the way it is described or by any other criterion, than the 
troubles which the Continent suffered at the same time and 
which (as we know) did not ¢here destrcy the continuity or 
unity of civilization. 

Secondly, that the sparse raiders, Pagan (as were some very 
few of those on the Continent) and incapable of civilized ef- 
fort, obtained as did some upon the Continent (notably on the 
left bank of the Rhine) little plots of territory which they held 
and governed for themselves and in which after a short period 
the old Roman order was so decayed in the incapable hands 
of the new comers as to be superseded by their tribal habits. 


#On such a body of evidence—iess than a morning’s reading, did Green build up for 
popular sale his fantastic Making of England / 
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But thirdly (and upon this all the rest will turn) ¢he posi. 
tions which these predatory bands happened permanently to hold, 
were positions that cut the link between the Roman province of 
Britain and the rest of what had been the united Roman Empire. 

This, not numbers, not race, is the capital point in the 
story of Britain between 447 and 597. The uncivilized man 
happened by a geographical accident to have cut the com- 
raunication of the island with its sister province. He was 
numerically as insignificant, racially as unproductive and as ill 
provided with fruitful or permanent institutions as his brethren 
on the Rhine or the Danube. But on the Rhine and the 
Danube the Empire was broad. Those sea communications 
between Britain and Europe were narrow: and the barbarian 
had blundered across them. 

The circulation of men, goods and ideas was stopped for 
one hundred and fifty years because the small pirate settle- 
ments had, by the gradual breakdown of the Roman ports, 
destroyed communication with Europe from Southampton 
Water right north to beyond the Thames. 

It seems certain that even the great town of London, what- 
ever its commercial relations, kept up no official business be- 
yond the sea. The pirates had not gone far; but, with no 
intention of conquest save in the sense of the enjoyment of 
material things and of loot, they had snapped the bond by 
which Britain lived: 

Such is the direct evidence, and such our first conclusion 
on it. But of indirect indications, of reasonable supposi- 
tion and comparison between what came after the pirate set- 
tlements and what had been before, there is much more. By 
the use of this secondary matter added to the direct evidence 
one can fully judge both the limits and the nature of the mis- 
fortune that overtook Britain when the central Roman govern- 
ment failed and before the missionaries who were to restore 
the province landed. 

We may then arrive at a conclusion and know what that 
Britain was to which the Faith returned with St. Augustine, 
and knowing that we shall know what it continued to be until 
the vast catastrophe of the Reformation. 

In my next article I shall try to estimate what was the 
extent of this disaster and what was its real consequence. 








THE LATE ARCHBISHOP RYAN. 


BY JAMES P. TURNER, D.D. 





Saturday, February the eleventh, nineteen hun- 
dred and eleven, the fact was telephoned to 
N % every Church in the diocese and tolled to the 
WAR AAR AR me people of every parish from every belfry. It 
was flashed to every newspaper throughout the country by 
the Associated Press and announced to their readers on bul- 
letin board or in special edition. It ran by ocean cable to 
Rome, to Ireland, to the Philippines. It was shot out into the 
mysterious ether by the wireless operator, and made known to 
numerous travelers coming and going on the broad Atlantic. 
To all of these the announcement was full of sad interest, for 
the Archbishop was widely known and loved. 

Born in Thurles, County Tipperary, Ireland, February 20, 
1831, he received his early education in the Catholic schools 
of his native town and of Dublin. He made his philosophical 
and theological courses in Carlow College, and after receiving 
the deaconship, he came to this country, as a subject of the 
diocese of St. Louis under Archbishop Kenrick, in 1852. He 
was ordained to the priesthood September 8, 1853, and after 
laboring in St. Louis with great zeal and distinguished success, 
as assistant rector and rector of the Cathedral, as founder 
of the Annunciation parish, as rector of St. John’s, as Coad- 
jutor Bishop and Archbishop, he was appointed to the metro- 
politan see of Philadelphia, June 8, 1884. He occupied this 
see until his death. 

His whole career was so consistent, so harmonious, so per- 
meated with one purpose, steadfastly followed to the very 
end, that one who considers him at all must perforce consider 
him long enough to ascertain what manner of man he was. 
The answer must inevitably be: a model Roman Catholic 
Bishop, who could have fitted into any age of the Church as 
perfectly as he fitted into this. His many achievements for 
God and his fellowman, for Church and country are oft-told tales, 
Perhaps the man and his equipment are not so well known.. 
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In speaking of a man successful in any walk of life, it is 
difficult to single out any one virtue or qualification and at- 
tribute his success to it. A successful man must necessarily 
possess a combination of virtues and qualities, more or less 
varied according to his station of life. This is particularly 
true of a churchman, who must have a most varied and a 
most complete equipment in order to be singled out from his 
fellows as worthy of special distinction. And yet there is in 
each man some one virtue or quality that seems to predom- 
inate, and that contributes most to his success, 

If we look for this virtue in Archbishop Ryan, we shall 
find that it was faith. It was a rich inheritance which came 
down to him from a noble ancestry who had suffered and 
died for it; a faith that was instilled into him by pious par- 
ents; that was explained and developed by earnest pastors 
and zealous teachers; that brought forth a divine vocation in 
early youth, which bore full fruit in the priesthood and the 
episcopacy. Throughout his whole life he cultivated that 
virtue assiduously, and it was the foundation of his success. 
He lived always in the presence of God. By his daily acts 
of piety he kept in constant touch with his Divine Master. 
He sought first his own sanctification and then the sanctifica- 
tion of others. He obeyed the injunction which Jesus gave 
to his disciples to pray always. Hence, besides his morning 
and evening prayers, his daily meditation, his daily Mass with 
public preparation and thanksgiving, and the prompt and 
faithful recitation of the divine office and the rosary, he had 
recourse to prayer whenever difficult problems confronted him, 
and he decided them only after seeking divine guidance and 
with perfect confidence in the divine assistance. This was 
evident also in his calmness during trouble, or in time of 
failure. He had recommended the matter confidently to God 
and was resolved to be content with the result. This also 
‘accounted to a great extent for his brightness and cheerful- 
ness on almost all occasions. He was not indifferent to 
trouble, or failure, or scandal, but after doing his best with 
God’s help he was able to forget quickly and to practice holy 
indifference. It might be safely said that the Archbishop ac- 
complished more by prayer and by the sanctity of his own 
life, than by his efforts for others. 

The Archbishop was a very charitable man both in word 
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and act. He seemed to have an abhorrence for the uncharit- 
able. He picked out the good in the lives ef others and 
dwelt on it, forgetful of the evil. If any one referred to the 
faults or evil deeds of others in his presence he invariably 
turned the conversation to some other subject. This was not 
only true in regard to private individuals, but also with regard 
to public men and especially those in authority. He always 
remembered the saying of St. Paul that there is no power but 
from God, and the injunction of Christ to his disciples to obey 
those that sit in the chair of Moses. He would not attack 
public men, preferring to encourage rather than discourage 
those in positions of responsibility. He was equally charitable 
in regard to candidates for office understanding well the am- 
bitions of men, especially in the political world. He was very 
cautious about imprudent attempts at wholesale reform, and 
the wild accusations that generally accompany them, and that 
are seldom or never proved, 

He was no less charitable in act. He lived in the Cathedral 
parochial residence, and came into daily, constant contact with 
the parochial clergy. He ate at the same table with them, and 
pleasant but dignified familiarity marked their intercourse. 
The whole family, from the youngest to the oldest, was at 
home with him. The conversation was unrestrained, and he 
was as much interested in their affairs, even in their amuse- 
ments and their pleasantries, as if he were only a curate. He 
was accessible to everyone without exception. To priests at 
all times; to others during office hours, and at other times by 
appointment. He constantly made exception to these rules, 
and he very seldom refused to see any one who called, even 
though the hour was irregular and inconvenient. When he was 
at home his door stood always open, and any priest could 
knock, walk in, and be received with a pleasant smile and 
welcome word. He was always assured of a kind hearing. It 
seemed to be an invariable rule of the Archbishop’s life never to 
say “‘no” if he could say “‘ yes,” and he never refused a request 
which he could grant. If he did refuse a favor, he did it so 
kindly that the petitioner hardly realized that it had been re- 
fused. The story is told of a priest who called on him for a 
favor which he was very anxious to obtain, and who was leav- 
ing the house in a very good humor, when a fellow-priest 
met him and asked him the purpose of his visit to the Cathe- 
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dral, ‘‘Why,” came the answer, ‘“‘I came to ask a favor of 
the Archbishop, and he said ‘no’ so pleasantly that I thought 
it was ‘yes’ until your question awoke me.” 

The laity were equally welcome with only the limitation 
that time and other duties imposed. He received anyone who 
called on him any morning, even when his health was failing 
and when those about him would save him from the strain 
which these visits put upon him. On all these occasions he 
was a sympathetic listener, a wise counsellor, and a ready 
helper. An illustration of his charity and sympathy for those 
in distress is found in the case of those who were doubtfully 
entitled to Christian burial. Instead of refusing at once when 
the evidence seemed clear against them, he waited and in- 
quired and searched carefully and patiently until, almost with- 
out exception, he found sufficient evidence to justify him in 
laying the body of the poor sinner in consecrated earth, and 
saving his family from the pain and disgrace of his exclusion. 

He was especially considerate of the respectable and sensi- 
tive poor who concealed their needs, and he always helped 
them in the most delicate manner. His kindness to priests 
and consideration for them under all circumstances was founded 
.on his intense and abiding sense of the sacredness and dignity 
of the priesthood. This sense so marked every thought, word, 
and action of his own life, and was so apparent in his demeanor 
at all times, that it intensified the sense in others and begot 
that mutual love and respect which is so typically Christian, 
and so essential in the true priest. He was interested in all their 
affairs, sympathized with them in sorrow, rejoiced with them 
in joy, and invariably visited them when they were seriously 
ill. His relations to religious communities were most pleasant 
and edifying. He recognized in nuns the chosen servants of 
God, the spouses of His Divine Son, the wise virgins of the 
Gospel. He realized the great value of their holy lives, their 
prayers and their good works, especially in caring for the sick, 
the aged, the destitute, and the wayward. He acknowledged 
that without them it would be impossible to carry on the 
charitable work of the diocese, and especially the Christian 
education of children. Hence his intense respect and admira- 
tion for them. His visits to them were awaited with pleasure 
and remembered with delight. His interest in the charities of 
the diocese was shown not only in the building up of material 
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edifices but still more in his constant watchfulness over them, 
and his faithful attendance at all board meetings. He entered 
these standing engagements on his ordo at the beginning of the 
year and considered them previous engagements. 

The growth of the charitable institutions under his wise 
directions attest his effective interest. The hospitals were en- 
larged, new ones erected, orphan asylums increased in number 
and capacity, homes for the aged multiplied, and protectories 
founded, He regretted that he could not provide homes for 
other classes of needy, destitute, and suffering persons, and was 
restrained from doing so only by lack of means. 

When pressed by some urgent demand he went forward 
courageously, quoting the saying of St. Vincent de Paul: 
‘What is necessary is possible.” His charity was true and, 
therefore, embraced all men. He had a special interest in the 
Indian and Negro, particularly the former, whose noble quali- 
ties he admired and often spoke of. This interest was very 
much increased when Mother Katharine Drexel established in 
his diocese and under his direction, the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament, to devote themselves entirely to these two classes. 
President Roosevelt recognized this interest, and made the 
Archbishop a member of the Indian Commission. He was as- 
siduous in the discharge of his duties, attending the Mohawk 
Lake Conferences whenever possible, and never missing the 
formal meetings of the Commission. In his last sickness he 
was planning to attend a meeting which he considered unusu- 
ally important, and which was held shortly after he died. 

He loved peace and hated strife, and therefore would sac- 
rifice everything but principle rather than enter into a contest. 
He had a special dislike for law-suits, particularly when they 
involved the members of a congregation with their ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors. He never appeared in person at such trials, if 
he could send a substitute, because he said it looked too 
much like a father quarrelling with his children. When ne- 
cessity did call him to the forum he showed the highest re- 
spect to the court, and received the highest respect. 

He excelled in ali the natural virtues, but was preeminent 
in prudence. He was conservative, almost to a fault, and 
when those near him who were younger and more impulsive 
grew impatient sometimes at what seemed unnecessary delay, 
he always counselled patience and remarked that time is a 
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great adjuster. The result showed his wisdom. With a little 
time, misunderstandings are cleared away, anger cools, new 
evidence is discovered, motives good and bad are more clearly 
defined and the case settles itself almost automatically. He was 
hardly less noted as a just man, not only because he kept the 
law of God, but also because he had a keen sense of the right 
of others. He always weighed carefully rival claims and in- 
variably decided in favor of him whose claims were stronger 
even though his desires might incline him in the opposite di- 
rection. Nay, he would reverse himself in a moment if he 
made a mistake and do it most cheerfully. His favorite 
quotation for such occasions was: Sapientis est mutare consilium, 

A man who is prudent and conservative to an extreme 
degree, and whose sense of justice is very keen, will seem to 
the casual observer to lack at times something of fortitude. 
The opportunities for the exercise of the former virtues are 
much more frequent; those virtues are also less obtrusive, ap- 
pearing generally in the humble garb of the peasant, soft- 
spoken and retiring, while fortitude is more apt to appear in 
military garb, stalking forth with a flourish of trumpets. To 
the more close observer, however, it will be apparent that the 
truly prudent and just man, will also be the strong man, be- 
cause the moral strength required for the exercise of those 
virtues ‘is the greatest and rarest. It is much harder to store 
up energy, keep it under control, and expend it gradually as 
occasion may require than to let it burst forth and expend 
itself freely. Such fortitude the Archbishop possessed; quiet, 
hidden, unobtrusive, almost unknown, and yet firm and even 
irresistable on eccasion. 

It naturally fellows that he was a temperate man, not only 
in the modern aceeptation of that term by abstaining from in- 
toxicants altogether, which he did for the edification of his 
neighbor, and because he was greviously pained by the preva- 
lence of drunkenness and its ravages, but in the sense of the 
cardinal virtue: moderation in all things, excess in none. He 
had won remarkable control of self by long practice, and was 
habitually able to preserve an even balance. In dealing with 
others he followed St. Vincent of Lerin’s rule: “In essentials, 
unity; in non-essentials, liberty ; in all things, charity.” He was 
so tolerant of the opinions of others, se charitable as to their 
feelings, and so anxious to make allowance for all the circum- 
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stances that bring about differences even in regard to the 
most important matters, that he was frequently spoken of as 
a liberal, broad-minded man. These terms are misleading if 
they mean that he ever shaved down or minimized in the 
least any doctrine of the Church. He was always and above 
all a staunch, uncompromising bishop of the Catholic Church, 
walking in the footsteps of St. Peter and St. Paul, and the 
Ambroses and Augustines, and Gregorys and Leos and Piuses 
of ancient and modern times. The terms are not misleading 
if they only indicate that he did not quarrel with his neigh- 
bor about religion, but accorded to every man that same lib- 
erty of conscience which he claimed for himself and all the 
members of his flock. His unquestionable orthodoxy was 
shown strikingly in his loyalty to the Holy See. He looked 
on the Holy Father at all times as the Vicar of Christ, the 
successor of St. Peter, and the Visible Head of the Church. 
Hence he gave him cheerful support and ready obedience. 
He had the deepest respect for Papal decrees and decisions 
and carried them out promptly. He never criticized them or 
tried to lessen their force, and if others spoke in his presence 
of the difficulties in the way of putting them into practice, he 
always reminded them of the wisdom and experience of the 
Holy See, and of the divine guidance which had been prom- 
ised to it and had never failed. 

He had known Pius IX., Leo XIII. and Pius X., and he 
frequently spoke with admiration of the sanctity and learning 
of each of them. He remembered especially the peculiar com- 
bination of humor and piety in Pius IX., the great learning 
and business ability of Leo XIII., and the genuine humility ac- 
companied by all the other virtues, because it is the founda. 
tion of all, which he remarked in Pius X. He seemed to be 
drawn most strongly to the present Holy Father, and those 
who knew them both saw in them many things in common 
and looked on them as congenial spirits. 

The Archbishop was a striking figure at church ceremon- 
ies. He always prepared carefully for ecclesiastical functions 
and was faithful to even the slightest detail. He was very 
fond of music, especially Irish melodies and ecclesiastical chant, 
and while not a trained musician he had a beautiful singing 
voice of remarkable range. He sang the ecclesiastical music 
with much unction and correctly, but he excelled in the sing- 
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ing of Pontifical blessings. He was in the habit of assisting 
at Solemn Mass every Sunday in the Cathedral, and the man- 
ner in which he sang the blessing, was a fitting climax to the 
most elaborate ceremonial. 

While zealous in all good work and in the discharge of 
every duty, the Archbishop was indefatigable in his efforts to 
provide Catholic education for all the children of his diocese. 
He was convinced by experience as well as by reason that 
there can be no true morality without religion; that it is 
impossible to spread religion in a community unless the seed 
is planted in the hearts of the young; that this seed cannot 
be planted in such a manner as to bring forth good abun- 
dant fruit, unless it is done from earliest childhood, in a Christian 
school; that the welfare of the family, the community and the 
State demands it. Therefore his constant aim was, a Catholic 
school in every parish as soon as possible after the parish was 
established. So urgently did he insist on this, that whereas 
formerly the school followed speedily upon the building of the 
church, they now go forward step by step. Formerly, when a 
parish was founded the work was begun by the erection of a 
temporary chapel, to be followed by the basement of the per- 
manent church, the parochial residence and the school. Some- 
times the school preceded the permanent church. In recent 
years and as a direct result of Archbishop Ryan’s zeal for 
Catholic education—a zeal which has been communicated to 
the priests of the diocese, the order of procedure in new 
parishes is, the erection of the first story of the school, which 
is used as a chapel, the completion of the building for school 
purposes, the erection of the priest’s and teachers’ houses, and 
last, perhaps after several years, the erection of the permanent 
church. 

The Archbishop followed faithfully the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore in regard to Christian education and constant- 
ly quoted it to the pastors of the diocese. The result of his 
efforts is shown in the increased number of Catholic schools in 
the diocese, and the increased number of those who attend 
them. When he became Archbishop of Philadelphia in 1884 
the diocese had 59 parochial schools, they now number 141. 
Then the schools had 22,000 pupils, now they have 63,612. 
The Catholic population during this period has increased from 
300,000 to 525,000. 
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In addition to his efforts in school building, he never 
missed an opportunity either privately or publicly to speak on 
the subject, and he richly deserves the title of champion of 
Christian education. 

During the last year of his life, and especially during the 
closing days, almost up to the last moment, he was striving to 
make the final arrangements for the building of a high school 
for girls. Indeed, the last official act of his life, was to sign 
some document which brought the matter to a conclusion, and 
those who were near him at the moment, can never forget the 
smile of triumph and happiness that lit his face when he was 
assured that the building of the high school was certain. 

In a direct line with his zeal for Catholic education was his 
successful direction of the two important Catholic publications of 
the diocese, the Catholic Standard and Times and the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review. The former is known throughout 
the country as one of the best, if not the best, Catholic weekly 
and the latter has lived faithfully up to the high standard of 
its first editor Monsignor Corcoran and has kept unsullied its 
continuous reputation for uncompromising orthodoxy, even 
when the temptation to be brilliant rather than illuminating 
has been very great. 

The Archbishop’s interest in these two publications was 
much more than passive. He looked on them as valuable 
teaching agencies, as strong allies of the pulpit, important 
parts of the diocesan equipment and therefore worthy of every 
encouragement. He watched them closely, and discussed im- 
portant questions with their managers and editors and rendered 
them valuable assistance. They reflect his prudence and wis- 
dom. 

Although the Archbishop possessed many gifts and many 
virtues, he was, perhaps, best known as an orator. He culti- 
vated this gift from childhood. The story of his heading a 
delegation of scheol boys to make an address to Daniel 
O'Connell, indicates his early bent in this direction. History 
also tells us that while only a deacon in St. Louis he preached 
so well that he was permitted frequently to preach to large 
congregations, After his ordination, his powers increased and 
his reputation grew until it reached every part of this country 
and even penetrated to the Vatican. While yet a young man 
he gave the Lenten course of sermons in Rome. He was.in- 
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vited to preach at the most important ecclesiastical functions 
of his time and he accepted the invitation whenever his other 
engagements would permit. On several occasions he was 
asked to go to Europe to deliver sermons. In Philadelphia, 
he preached in the Cathedral on the second Sunday of each 
month and people came from far and wide to hear him. The 
church was always crowded with an audience that followed 
him with rapt attention. Nature endowed him with all the 
qualities of an orator. He was tall, well built, with a large 
head and copious dark-red hair combed back; he had classi- 
cal features and a mobile countenance; his voice was perhaps 
his greatest asset; it was rich, musical, strong and resonant; 
he spoke slowly and distinctly with faultlessly correct inflec- 
tion. He had an unusual command of the various tones and 
used them with telling effect. He was a living speaker; each 
sermon was full of soul. He did not devote much time to 
exordiums or perorations but promptly attacked his subject 
and having exhausted it, retired promptly. 

He always had at least one oratorical climax in his sermon 
up to which he worked very skilfully and which moved his 
hearers deeply. He preached about forty minutes, as a rule, 
at the Solemn Mass or ordinary occasions, but sometimes even 
on these occasions, he preached longer. In earlier life he 
wrote all his sermons carefully; in later life he did not have 
time to write. He often lamented this, but prepared no less 
carefully. He took notes with him to the pulpit generally on 
one small sheet of paper and so peculiar and personal as to 
be of no value whatever to anyone else. 

He was extremely nervous before preaching, although he 
did not show it. During the last two years of his life he did 
not preach more than three or four times. He preserved the 
qualities of the orator which he possessed in so remarkable a 
degree until the end, and only about a month before his 
death he delivered the prayer at a public memorial service 
before a vast audience including the heads of the city governe 
ment and other distinguished men, in such a manner as to 
thrill his hearers with all his old time power. It was the last 
flash; from that moment he failed. Although he was best in 
pulpit oratory he shone on the lecture platform also, especially 
in St. Louis. He was very happy in his addresses to children, 
and he was particularly apt in illustration. He could make 
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an excellent after dinner speech and was a master in short 
addresses, at the close of church functions, such as dedica- 
tions. As an orator and public speaker Archbishop Ryan 
leaves a void which it will be extremely hard to fill. 

He was equally well known as a wit. It has been fre- 
quently remarked that it was typical Irish wit. He was nat- 
urally of a cheerful sunny disposition, inclined to look at the 
bright side of things. He quickly saw the humorous side 
of a matter, and the merry twinkle in his eye prepared one 
for the witty remark or story that was sure to follow. It 
was a remarkable fact, however, that there was no sting to 
his good humor. If it ever happened that anyone was pained 
however slightly by any witticism of his, he was quick to 
make amends. He had a large stock of stories because his 
experience had been wide, and he had a good memory. 

In later years, at least, the Archbishop was strongest in 
reminiscence. His memory for remote events was very faithful 
and very accurate. His stories of Ireland, Rome and Missouri 
were extremely interesting and instructive because he related 
them without any attempt at embellishment and with a sim- 
plicity and faithfulness that were charming. So much has been 
said about Archbishop Ryan as a wit and raconteur that one 
might be tempted to think he was a frivolous man. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. He was on the contrary, 
habitually serious; his witticisms and stories were always 
made to point a moral. 

The Archbishop was a public man. He was known to the 
entire community and he had the respect of all classes and 
creeds. He was invited to all important public functions, was 
appointed on many public committees and was often consulted 
on public questions. His opinion always commanded the 
highest respect, because it was universally acknowledged that 
he was wise and good and fair beyond all question. His pru- 
dence and conservatism played an important part on such oc- 
casions. 

His Grace was frequently complimented on his youthfulness. 
His full hair with no tinge of grey, his soft skin, his ruddy 
complexion, his complete command of all his faculties, and his 
unfailing interest in the affairs of his diocese, gave him the 
appearance of a young man until advanced old age. Indeed, 
although he was almost eighty years old, it was not until 
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about two years before the end that he began to be an old 
man. He was fond of quoting the saying that a man is only 
as old as his arteries, and then, he said, he could prove to 
the physicians who examined him at different times that he 
was growing younger instead of older. 

About two years before his death he began to age very 
rapidly, and those who were near him noted the change. He 
made a brave fight against it, perhaps too brave, for nature 
will not be denied, and those who make a graceful submission 
to her demands fare better. The end came quickly, although 
the Archbishop had recovered from an illness which disabled 
him in December last. The rally was only temporary, and for 
about three weeks before his death, he failed rapidly. During 
those last days he gave a splendid example of a dying Chris- 
tian. He put his temporal and spiritual house in order, and 
then cheerfully, even longingly, awaited the end. When it 
came, he: said: “‘adsum,” and went into the presence of the 
Divine Master Whom he had served so long and so faithfully, 
and to Whom he desired so much to be united. 

One. hundred thousand persons of every rank and station 
of life passed his bier, and looked on his face with love and 
respect; three thousand persons, including the heads of city 
government, the judges of the courts, and men from all the 
learned professions, filled every inch of space in the Cathedral, 
to assist at his obsequies; over sevén hundred seminarians and 
priests, many of the latter coming from distant points, chanted 
the divine office for the repose of his soul; while thirty-five 
bishops and archbishops with a Cardinal and Apostolic Dele- 
gate, came from every direction, to do him honor. 

He was laid to rest beneath the high altar of the Cathedral 
in which he had officiated for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. His memory shall live for generations, to give abiding 
inspiration to his successors. 
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EAST AND WEST. 


BY L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


LL the great emotional conceptions which have in- 
fluenced the West, asceticism, monasticism, mys- 
ticism, the contemplative philosophy, and I know 
not how many other things of the same kind, have 
come out of the East; and in the same way all 
the intellectual and scientific ideas which have reached or are 
reaching the East have come out of the West. 

So it always has been and so it still is. The East is per- 
manently and at heart emotional, the West permanently and at 
heart intellectual. And so much is this the case that these 
opposite faculties have gradually worked themselves out into 
all the circumstances of the life of East and West; have sup- 
plied their own standards of success and failure, their own so- 
lution of all social and political problems, their own ideals 
and traditions in religion, morals, and conduct. Intellectualism 
in the West has built up one kind of solution of life’s prob- 
lem; emotionalism in the East has built up another and quite 
different solution. No two systems could be more at variance 
than the whole mass of beliefs, observances, habits, and cus- 
toms which Eastern and Western life have respectively accu- 
mulated, yet each in all its parts is consistent. Both systems 
possess a certain unity; the Eastern because it is all an out- 
growth of the emotional root, the Western because it is all an 
outgrowth of the intellectual root. 

It is as these things affect the lives of the people that they 
seem to me most significant. Their influence is to be traced 
through the tiniest channels and verified in the most trivial 
circumstances. Well do I remember, many years ago though 
it was, the arrival in our remote village of the first reaping 
machine. It was painted blue and red, and the farm-hands 
and neighbors came and hung about it, admiring and won- 
dering, while the farmer, intoxicated with a sudden sense 
of greatness and the stirrings of a vague ambition, called to 
the girls to bring cider. Then, while he handed round the 
jug, he explained to us how in these days a man must keep 
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abreast of the times; how it was not enough to do as our 
fathers and grandfathers had done, but that it behooved us to 
be on the lookout for ideas and catch on to these new inven- 
tions and things we heard so much of; and how he was one 
of that sort and had always had these thoughts and would 
probably be found more forward in the race than some people 
expected yet, though he was not one to talk much. And then 
the rest applauded and admired him, and to all the thought 
came how splendid a thing progress was and how fine it was 
to be one with the purpose of the age. 

I read in a story once an account of the smash-up of the 
ice-floe in the Northern seas by the incoming tide; of the 
pounding and ripping of the huge masses detached and broken 
up and grinding against each other; and how, to two watchers, 
far off, the sound came as a faint murmur, and how a shaving 
of whalebone, which one of them had set up in the near-by ice 
barely quivered, yet quivered, to the distant shock. Even so 
the great days of science were heard of faintly in that distant 
and sleepy village of mine. Yet were they heard of. Men 
and lads now and again stopped and bent their heads to listen 
to the far-off sounds, and every little household quivered an 
imperceptible response to them. We never guessed at the rest- 
lessness they were instilling; but by and by one lad left, and 
then another, drawn by that distant lure. The places that fell 
vacant in farm and field were filled less often by the young, 
upspringing generation than by a sort of feckless and spiritless 
residuum of the rural population which sluggishly circulated 
about the countryside, deteriorating in quality and quantity as 
years went by. Everything that had any ambition, any ear 
for the drum and quickstep of the race, had gone off long 
ago to join the forward and progressive march of Western in- 
tellectual civilization. 

And then, from these memories, my thoughts drift to the 
low countries of Ceylon, and I see in mid-jungle the Cinga- 
lese huts clustered under groves of palms, secluded and shut 
off from the world. I see a life which from day to day and 
year to year aspires but to repeat itself; which relinquishes 
itself to the care of circumstances and lets time, flowing by, 
carry it like a fly upon its current. All details of those 
scenes, as they glide before me, bear out this sense of a pas~ 
sive acceptance of life. The great fawn-colored gentle oxen 
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with their slow motion and languid ways, the monotonous, 
tuneless chant from some figure lolling in the shade of slant- 
ing palms, the heavy scented air, the tom-tom’s droning 
throb, the slow-moving glossy river, and, when evening falls, 
the velvet shadows weaving their spells around and sprinkled 
with a gold-dust of fire-flies; so in brief all the sights and 
sounds and scents of those scenes combine to utter that deep 
but still emotion, 


“Felt in the heart and felt along the blood,” 


which has penetrated with its influence the Eastern tempera- 
ment. 

And yet how wrong would that European be who should 
see in this quiescence torpor and insensibility. Passive as this 
simple village life is there exists among these people a spirit 
of dignity and gentlenesss which suggests that some influence 
works for good in them though it is not the influence that 
acts on Western life. 

I have often thought that between these dreamy Indian 
villagers and the Indian seers and mystics there exists the 
same sympathy as exists between our own peasants and the 
leaders of Western thought. The huts on the Kaluganga, like 
the cottages of my native village, were stirred by thoughts that 
came from afar. The wisdom of the Hindoo sage, which consists 
in nothing but pure and perfect receptivity, is popular in the 
East in the same sense in which the practical knowledge of 
the scientist or the expert is popular in the West. The race, 
that is to say, recognizes in that direction its own natural 
bias and outlet. Eastern life is saturated with mysticism. 
The anchorites and ascetics, so honored and revered, who 
make their lonely lairs in Indian jungles, and the wandering 
mendicant fakirs who prowl along the highways, deal but in 
degrees of the same gift. Knowledge in their idea is revela- 
tion. It comes not of thought or conscious study but is freely 
given to the contemplative soul which in stillness receives 
and in stillness enjoys the divine inspiration. This in India 
isa common thought; indeed it has been laid down as a rule 


_ of life there that all men at a certain age, having fulfilled 


their duties as citizens and to their families, should sever all 
earthly ties and adopt the vocation of avowed visionaries, 
Such people, I say, are understood in India because their 
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view of life is after all the people’s view. That attitude, emo- 
tionally sensitive yet too passive almost to be called content, 
in which the Indian peasant accepts what the days bring, is 
the raw material, and contains the germ of the whole Upanishad 
philosophy. It is natural that such a one should feel himself 
sustained by the presence of these holy hermits, for it is in 
their wrapt contemplation of spiritual things that his own 
gentle acceptance of earthly things is countenanced and justi- 
fied. The one is the complement of the other, and together 
they pervade the East. Hence the unity of Eastern life. No 
eager pioneers beckon those docile natives along the path of 
progress—or if such there be they excite little attention, little 
enthusiasm—yet are they conscious of dim possibilities of de- 
velopment and growth. They are one with the spiritual in- 
stinct which is indigenous in India, and with the more serenity 
do they in the valleys contemplate their banana trees because 
their high priests stand upon the mountain tops and contem- 
plate the infinite. 

These two tendencies then, as I take it, founded on op- 
posing faculties and pulling opposite ways, are what make the 
difference between Eastern and Western life and temperament. 
When we speak of the “wisdom of the East’ we have in 
mind the exercise and effects of the emotional faculty; and 
when we speak of Western civilization and progress we have 
in view the exercise and effects of the intellectual faculty. At 
the head of Western knowledge stand our professors and 
scientists and scholars and experts of one sort and another, 
devoted to practical experiment and exact definitions. At the 
head of Eastern knowledge stand sages and prophets and seers 
absorbed in abstract contemplation. Down from these, in long 
array, stretches on the one hand a society, orderly, alert, 
powerful, progressive, unrivalled in managing, superintending 
and organizing, yet with a bias in its aims and ideals towards 
the mundane, the finite, the material; and, on the other, a 
society gentle, docile, sensitive to spiritual suggestions, but 
immobile, quiescent, ignorant and ineffective. Both, however, 
are consistent and of a piece. Western life is of a piece be- 
cause, broadly speaking, intellectualism is the root of it; and 
Eastern life is of a piece because, broadly speaking, emotional- 
ism is the root of it. So deep into the roots of thought and 
character goes the abyss which separates East and West. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE. By G. K. Chesterton. Popular Library of 
Art. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents net. 


Mr. Chesterton (who has given us upon many occasions so 
much) has scarcely given anything more suggestive or stimu- 
lating than this little study of William Blake. Now Blake is 
himself quite bafflingly interesting; for slightly more than a 
hundred years he has been the delight of the poet, the de- 
spair of the critic, and the delirium of the general reader. 
Mr. Chesterton’s Blake is all this—only more so. It is, briefly, 
the historic Blake—poet, revolutionist, artist, mystic, mad- 
man, seer; and then at far greater length it is the ideal 
Blake; which, as our critic points out, is beyond all computa- 
tion more actual and more significant than the real. Thus 
does the strange, wise, foolish eighteenth century Londoner 
become a symbol of certain ideas and ideals, a text from 
which the twentieth century Londoner preaches a rarely 
pointed sermon. He warns us that any real biography ought 
to begin with the beginning of the world; and the present 
volume (although, because of the weakness of the flesh, it in- 
clines to greater brevity) can scarcely be said to end short of 
the consummation of the world, 

One of the most pregnant passages in this study is its 
final antithesis of Oriental and Occidental mysticism; of pes- 
simism against personality, dissolution against immortality and 
the resurrection of the body, nihilism and infinity against the 
humble Incarnation—in one word, Buddha, the great negative 
pole of the universe, against Christ. “The wise man will fol- 
low a star, low and large and fierce in the heavens;” ends 
this really great and essentially Patmorean summary, “but the 
nearer he comes to it the smaller and smaller it will grow, till 
he finds it the humble lantern over some little inn or stable. 
Not till we know the high things shall we know how lowly 
they are. Meanwhile, the modern superior transcendentalist 
will find the facts of eternity incredible because they are so 
solid; he will not recognize heaven because it is so like the 
earth.” 

There are a thousand temptingly quotable passages in the 
little volume; that upon the illiteracy and unreliability of the 
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specialists for example; that upon mystery and mysticism, 
on caricature, on the nature of Blake’s mental obliquity, on 
the poetic truth of the common sense of humanity, on “ fads” 
or heresies, e¢ cetera. But for all these delectable things we 
commend the reader to the book itself. 

Mr. Chesterton has often been acclaimed as master of the 
paradox. Surely the ultimate paradox of all is, that a writer 
so drastically Catholic as Mr. Chesterton should still be—not 
a Catholic. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Essay on the Constitutional History 
frem the Accession of Domitian to the Retirement of 
‘Nicephorus III (81 A. D.-1081 A. D.). By F. W. Bussell, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Vols. 1.,1I. $9 net. 


These two bulky volumes form a notable and original con- 
tribution to the study of the constitutional history of the Roman 
Empire. The author makes no idle boast in his introduction: 
‘I have not essayed a task which has been before successfully 
attempted within similar limits, nor have I consciously built 
upon another man’s foundation” (Vol. I., p. 22). He begins 
with Domitian, because the classical age of the Empire has 
been adequately treated by such scholars as Finlay, Gibbon, 
Bury, and Hodgkin; he ends with 1081, because the period 
after Alexius I. belongs ‘‘ rather to medieval and European 
history than to the old Roman Empire of Constantine, Trajan 
or Augustus” (Vol. I., pp. 2-17). 

This is not a history of battles, of palace intrigues, of re- 
ligious controversies, of the public exploits or the private lives 
of the rulers of the East and West. On the contrary, the 
writer appeals solely to the scholar who has all these details 
on his finger ends. ‘It is the impersonal interest in the com- 
monwealth and its destinies which forms the theme, embodied 
as it is in personal representatives; and through imperceptible 
and gradual transformation changing its outlines but never 
altering its countenance beyond recognition” (Vol. I., p. 17), 
The viewpoint throughout is that of the subjective, as distinct 
from the objective, historian; that of the political philosopher 
as distinct from the chronicler or annalist. The treatment is 
tentative, suggestive, critical, with a tendency at times, as the 
author seems to admit, to be a bit dogmatic. 

Volume I. deals with four distinct periods: 
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(a) The Pagan Empire, the Civilian Monarchy, and the 
Military Reaction (Domitian to Constantine, 81-337) ; 

(b) Problems of the New Monarchy and the New Subjects; 
or the Limitations of Autocracy and the Bulgarian Offer; (The 
Sons of Constantine—Leo I. 337-457); 

(c) Reconstruction and Collapse under the Houses of Justin 
and Heraclius. Victory of Civilian and Reaction to Military 
Forms, (Leo I.-Justinian II., 457-711); 

(d) Zenith and Decline of the Byzantine Monarchy under 
Asiatic Influence: Roman Tradition, the Court, and the Feudal 
Nobility (Justinian II.-Nicephorus IV., 711-1081). 

Vol. II. is divided into two sections: ; 

(a) Political Influences Moulding the Nominal Autocracy of 
the Czsars (400-1080) ; 

(b) Armenia and Its Relations with the Empire (520-1120). 

Bussell gives as the reasons of the Empire’s permanency its 
strict impartiality, its uniform justice, and its equalization of 
burden and of opportunity (Vol. I., p. 8). The Romans ever 
boasted “that they lived under a constitution, and were ruled 
according to law” (Vol. I., p. 209); throughout the entire 
period “‘the enterprise and policy of the sovereign and the 
welfare of the state were identical and synonymous” (Vol. I., 
p. 237). In all its seven stages, the Empire was consistently 
** democratic” as opposed to the aristocratic and exclusive basis 
of later European society (Vol. II., p. 167). ‘‘The Roman 
people was no more servile in its attitude toward the sovereign 
than the American people to-day in its genuine admiration for 
a tireless and outspoken President” (Vol. I., p. 202). ‘‘ The 
Roman system was to an extent undreamt of to-day founded 
upon moral influence, upon confidence in the subject’s loyalty, 
which events justified. It betrayed the same laudable weakness 
before foreign aggression as China; because these two mon- 
archies alone in human history contemplate peace as the normal 
condition of mankind” (Vol. I., p. 195). The Romans always 
demanded personal service in their ruler; ‘“‘he must work and 
govern as well as reign” (Vol. I.,'p. 47). ‘Roman history 
had two springs of movement; the internal development towards 
bureaucracy, centralism, and caste distinction, inseparable from 
any advanced civilization; and the exterior pressure of the 
new races” (Vol. I., p. 366). ‘‘ Strictly speaking, the imperial 
system is with us to-day modified and transformed, but still 
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potent” (Vol. I., p. 191). ‘“‘ Religion was ever regarded by 
the Romans as a mere department of the state” (Vol. I., p. 
56). | 

It is impossible in the short space allotted a reviewer to 
mention even summarily the many topics discussed or the ideas 
suggested in this political history of the Empire. In a few 
illuminating pages the author outlines the strong personal rule 
of the plebeian Domitian, the steady working of the adminis- 
trative machine under the Pseudo-Antonines, the centralized 
absolutism of Diocletian and Constantine, the restoration under 
Justinian, and the orthodox crusade of Heraclius. He brings 
out clearly the economic, social, and political characteristics of 
every period, and is rather fair and unprejudiced, until he ven- 
tures out of his province to discuss Iconoclasm and its attitude 
towards monasticism, celibacy, and the reverence due to images. 
He discusses well the problem of Empire versus nationality, 
the ethics of East and West, the ever changing policy toward 
the barbarians, the fiscal question, the law codes, the dominancy 
or effacement of the military power, the influence of Teuton 
and Armenian, the power wielded by court officials and palace 
favorites, the results of the Persian wars, the causes of the in- 
roads of Islam, the corruption of the provincial officials, etc., 
etc. 

We welcome his meagre praise of Western monasticism 
(Vol. II., p. 155), his estimate of the French Republic’s tyr- 
anny (Vol. I., p. 161), his condemnation of Socialism (Vol. I., 
p. 360; Vol. II., p. 352), his view of the political character of 
the Reformation (Vol. II., p. 123), his refusal to acknowledge 
the Albigenses as the forerunners of Protestantism (Vol. II., 
p. 395). Occasionally, however, the author’s Protestant bias 
makes him forget the impartial character of the historical 
critic. He cannot understand the celibacy of the monks (Vol. 
I, p. 294), he fails to grasp the Catholic doctrine of the 
veneration of the saints and their images (Vol. I., p. 294; Vol. 
IL., pp. 116, 134, 151, etc.), he is continually praising the in- 
tolerant Asiatic Iconoclasts like Leo III. and Constantine V. 
for their so-called patriotism (Vol. I., p. 294; Vol. II., pp. 74, 
89, 116, 123, 345, etc.). 

His views on modern democracy and his estimate of the 
republican form of government read for the most part like the 
utterances of an Austrian autocrat in the days of Metternich’s 
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supremacy. ‘‘ Apart from a monarch no sound conception of 
the state has been possible; the people cling with pathetic 
tenderness to the hereditary principle” (Vol. I., pp. 260, 126). 
In a republic “the people are excluded from any real share 
in the government beyond the payment of taxes and the sur- 
render of power to compact and irresponsible minorities ” (Vol. 
I., p. 5); “they are cleverly diverted from the main issue of a 
political campaign by the dexterity of rival politicians” (Vol. 
I, p. 119). “To say that the people have the power is to 
utter a truism or a fallacy; to say that an autocrat exercises 
absolute authority is to say nothing at all” (Vol. I, 139). 
“A republican state is only a headless and disorganized mili- 
tarism’’ (Vol. I., p. 359). “‘ The chief effect of the recognition 
of Republican ideas is the denial of the rights of a minority” 
(Vol. L, p. 89). “Indeed of all governments, a republic is 
that which is least conformable to human nature, least intel- 
ligible to the average man, etc.” (Vol. I., p. 132). He insists 
frequently on “the mocking formulas of free institutions,” 
“the nominal and insincere democracy of to-day” (Vol. I., 
pp. 161, 90), and after pointing to “the striking and cynical 
immunity” of the arrogant wealthy class of the United States, 
he asserts with dogmatic omniscience ‘‘ that the war against 
privilege and abuse can never be carried on with effect except 
under monarchical institutions’? (Vol. I., pp. 161, 260, 261; 
cf, Vol. I., 40, 98, 252, Vol. II., 165 etc.). 

Bussell more than once acknowledges his indebtedness to 
other historians who have dealt with the Empire, such as 
Gibbon, Finlay, Diehl, Bury, Lebeau. Again he gives proof 
of his knowledge of the old annalists like Procopius, Psellus, 
etc. (Vol. IL, pp. 39—48, 358, 249, 254, 297, 303, 343). How- 
ever, he is always on his guard in citing them, and frequently 
criticizes their viewpoint or questions their “‘facts.” Finlay 
whom he quotes most of all, and commends highly for his 
erudition, sympathy, insight and political acumen (Vol. L., p. 
230) is called to task for his fanciful speculations on the end 
of the Empire under Justinian II. (695 A. D.), his false notion 
of Thomas’ revolt (820 A. D.), his confused judgment on the 
success of the Comnenians (1057 A. D.), etc. He calls Gibbon’s 
verdict on the Byzantine populace “ superficial and unfair like 
his entire treatment of later Roman history,” mentions his 
ignorance concerning the anti-Bulgarian campaigns of Zoe 
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(914-920 A. D.), finds fault with his odious “taste for scandals, 
etc.” (Vol. II., pp. 41, 176, 201, 210, 473, etc.) Equally un- 
fair is Mommsen’s view of Czsar as “the clear-sighted and 
consummate statesman with a definitely outlined plan of gov- 
ernment” and Ferrari’s theory of the imperial ‘‘ arch-oppor- 
tunist always embarrassed by his unexpected success’’ (Vol. I. 
pp. 147, 148). 

The author’s subjective method lends itself to constant repe- 
titions, although a few days of careful revising might have 
eliminated most of them. The style throughout is very heavy 
and turgid, abounding in elliptical and involved sentences, 
pedantic in its constant use of rarely-used or obsolete words 
from the Latin, and often faulty in its use of the transitive 
verb (temulence, peregrine, decanting, chace, inspired, defeats 
(Vol. II., pp. 196, 274, 357, 391, 477, etc.). 

He anticipates our objection to the lack of references by 
stating that ‘‘the whole emphasis of a subjective appreciation 
of a period is lost by the leaden sediment of footnotes—which 
in our heart of heart (?) we distrust by instinct, yet have 
rarely the leisure to verify” (Vol. I., p. 17). We hope the 
next edition will be bettered by a thorough bibliography, an 
index of the first volume, and the addition of some maps of 
the Empire in its various stages. We hope that in an age 
like the present, when ‘‘ concentrated and continuous reading 
is becoming obsolete” (Vol. I., p. 3) there are still thinkers 
enough to justify a second edition of this important history. 


NON-CATHOLIC DENOMINATIONS. By Robert Hugh Benson. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20 net. 


Those who have St. Alphonsus of Liguori’s History of 
Heresies, translated into English by that brilliant Irish Fran- 
ciscan, Father Mullock, who afterwards became lost in obscur- 
ity as bishop of a Newfoundland diocese, will find in the pres- 
est volume of Father Benson an amplification of the later 
periods of the older book. Father Benson divides his work 
into two main parts: Episcopal and Non-Episcopal Sects. In 
the portion of the book dealing with the former classes we 
find, as we should naturally expect, that he enters more 
thoroughly into the deeper and inner aspects of their doctrines 
and practices, and very enlightening is some of the informa- 
tion that he gives us. The same thoroughness is not notice- 
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able in connection with his chapters on the Non-Episcopal 
sects, but all through he shows generosity and kindness. In- 
deed these are the predominating characteristics of the book. 

We have a detailed exposition of the tenets of the “‘ His- 
toric High Church” party, of the “Moderate High Church” 
party, of the “ Ritualists,” the ‘‘ Extreme Ritualists,” the 
** Low Church,” and the “ Broad Church.” While he shows a 
friendly tone towards these, he demonstrates at the same time 
the contradictions and peculiarities ot all those who are bonded 
by the one link known as “The Establishment.” The idea of 
Queen Elizabeth to gather all Christians—“ Papists” excluded 
—within one fold has become a merciless reality, and the 
greatest diversities of opinion exist even on fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. And there is, apparently, no way out 
of the difficulty, for there is no authorized person, or collec- 
tion of doctrines to which appeal may be had. 

All the parties within the bosom of the Establishment hold 
views special to themselves, with the exception of the Moderate 
High Church party. ‘‘Its characteristic is,” writes Father 
Benson, (p. 22) “that its principles are almost impossible to 
define. . . . It disregards Corpus Christi; it celebrates 
Harvest Festivals with a wealth of pomp and pumpkins; it 
does not elevate the Host; but it elevates the almsdish. It is 
very clerical; but not at all sacerdotal . . . the Moderate 
High Churchman is the despair of all other parties in the 
Establishment who have definite principles.” Into the motives, 
ideals, and tendencies of the other parties comprising Episco- 
palianism we cannot enter. But we cannot help noting in 
passing the absurdities into which logic drives the Ritualists. 
They hold that in England “‘ Catholics” (Anglicans) are bound 
to be in communion with Anglican bishops, and that they are 
guilty of grave sin if they frequent the services of ‘‘ The Ital- 
ian Mission,” an ignomious term tor the Catholic Church, and 
coined—if we mistake not—by Father Benson’s own father. 
But—when these same “Catholics” cross the Channel for a 
holiday they are to frequent our Catholic Churches on the 
Continent and pass by the Anglican churches. Nay, they: 
may even go to confession and receive Holy Communion in 
our churches, and that without acquainting the confessor that 
they are Anglicans. This certainly will open the eyes of 
Catholics as to how far Ritualism is prepared to go. 
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Among the Non-Episcopal sects mention is made of the 
Presbyterians, the Congregationists or Independents, Baptists, 
and Methodists. These are all treated of fairly well, but we 
confess to have felt some dissatisfaction at the brevity with 
which the doctrines of Methodism were treated. This is one 
of the points where the method adopted by the author of not 
repeating a doctrine held by a sect previously spoken of shows 
its shortcomings. After all the Westminster Library is for 
students, and it is a little disconcerting if a person in search 
of an explanation of the doctrine of Conversion, or wishing to 
learn what is necessary for “holiness,” and what the term 
carries with it, will fail to find one word in the chapter de- 
voted to Methodism, but will have to begin at the first page 
of the book and work onwards until an approximate doctrine 
will be met with in the chapter on the “ Low Church.” And 
it is also because of the advertised aims of the series that we 
think the editors should be subjected to sharp criticism for not 
providing the volume with either an index or a synoptic table 
of contents. 

Father Benson shows the same generous treatment and 
liberality of view in all the chapters and sections concerning 
the various sects; indeed, in some places we think that he 
goes very near straining a point to bring out the goodness of 
a sect. Still thisis to be commended, for it is better to allow 
the shadows to show themselves when the clear light is dem- 
onstrated, than te seek murkiness and leave unnoticed the 
rays of the sun. The author sees in Spiritualism a possibility 
that it will become the most dangerous opponent of the Cath- 
olic Church. In this we are one with him. And we agree 
entirely with him also that Catholics and particularly priests 
should not look with‘self-satisfied amusement on the practices 
of Spiritualists. Undoubtedly there is an amount of charla- 
tanism in it, but there is also much that needs explanation. 
And we have no hesitation in saying that Catholics should be 
taught the dangers to soul and body arising from any unlaw- 
ful curiosity in this direction. 

If any person wishes to see the innumerable ways in which 
the principles of the so-called Reformation may be applied, he 
has only to read this book of Father Benson’s, which we com- 
mend to him. 
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A PRIEST AND HIS BOYS. From the French, by Alice Dease. 
London: R. & T. Washbourne. 75 cents. 

The priest who wrote this book is certainly a hard-work- 
ing man, and it is rather sad to think that all or. nearly all 
his labors will apparently disappear. He is a curate in a 
French country village of seven hundred people of whom only 
about fourteen men practice their religion. To instill into the 
village boys’ minds some idea of religion the priest turns his 
house during the winter evenings into a kind of boys’ club, 
and there teaches them the practices and doctrines of religion. 
In this book he tells us how he proceeds with his work, and 
we must say frankly that we do not care for his methods, 
which to our mind are too sentimental and tend towards 
mawkishness. It seems} to us that his boys are too good to 
persevere; there is too much exhibition of their religion; too 
much evidence of their little self-imposed penances; and one 
of them at least appears to have the making of a first class 
hypocrite and scoundrel in him, though the Abbé makes sure 
to quote his piety and penitential practices. The book is 
rather sorrowful reading, as it unconsciously shows up the la- 
mentable state of Catholicism in France, even in the rural sec- 
tions; and according to it the women are nearly as bad as 
the men. The slight insights which the author gives us are 
far from pleasant or inspiring. With all the evident sincerity 
and holiness of the priestly author we should not like to see 
his methods introduced among our children. But his book 
will prove interesting reading to those who are following the 
development of affairs of the Church in France. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE CIVIL WAR. 
By Charles Franklin Thwing, LL.D. Boston: Houghton 
Miffin Company. $1.25. 


In tracing the history of educational endeavor since the 
Civil War, President Thwing has ventured beyond his usual 
field of the college and university into other parts of our edu- 
cational system. He has seized upon the vital problems of our 
schools, and presents them in a clear and impartial manner. 
His work is, therefore, valuable, not alone to the teacher, but 
likewise to the layman who is interested in this most impor- 
tant phase of our national life. 
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Much light is thrown on several mooted questions of the 
day. When we are reminded, for instance, that the area of 
knowledge has vastly increased in recent years, and that the 
curriculum has, as a result, been considerably broadened while 
the capacity of the human mind to receive learning has not 
increased in any appreciable degree in a generation, or, indeed, 
in any one generation since the beginning, we are better pre- 
pared to understand the oft-repeated charge that the graduates 
of our schools are no longer well grounded in the essentials 
of knowledge. 

The prime importance of moral character as the aim of 
education is recognized, and the morai constitution of the in- 
dividual is regarded as of supreme importance. Two methods 
of nourishing moral character are recognized; the first indirect, 
the second direct. The first seeks indirectly through the ordin- 
ary school studies, and through the routine of the school itself 
so to direct the student that good character and righteous 
conduct shall normally and unconsciously follow; the second 
seeks the same end by direct instruction in morals, such as is 
given in the public schools of New York City. 

Owing to the fact that religious teaching is barred from the 
public schools, however, it is difficult to see what is the ulti- 
mate basis or sanction for this carefully planned system of 
moral training. We look in vain for the answer in President 
Thwing’s treatise, as we likewise do for any notice of the 
magnificent system of Catholic parish schools which has made 
such wonderful progress during the last forty years. Surely a 
school system which comprises over 1,000,000 pupils, over 
20,000 professional teachers with more than $100,000,000 worth 
of property, and with an annual expenditure in the neighbor- 
hood of $150,00,000 is worthy of consideration, 


EARLY STEPS IN THE FOLD. By F. M. De Zulueta, S.J. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1. 


Many converts just within the threshold of the Church, 
still strangers in a strange land with many questions on their 
lips, will find in Father De Zulueta’s book a much needed 
“guide, philosopher, and friend.” 

With truly maternal prescience and solicitude the author 
forestalls their difficulties, answers their questions, and directs 
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their “early steps” towards the inner life of Catholic faith 
and practice. 

Comprehensive ia subject matter, simple and direct in style, 
it is admirably calculated to fulfil the purpose outlined in the 
foreword and “develop in the newly found sheep that sense 
of ‘at-home-ness’ in the one True Fold which conduces so 
powerfully to inward peace and happiness and is—especially 
in the case of less robust souls—so necessary for growth and 
expansion in the service and love of Christ.” 


EDUCATION. HOW OLD THE NEW. By James J. Walsh, M.D. 
New York: Fordham University Press. $2 net. 


With only one reservation we have nothing but praise for 
this book. It is just as well to state what we think a fault 
and be done with it. Dr. Walsh disarms criticism by saying 
in his preface that certain repetitions occur owing to the ad- 
dresses having been originally delivered orally. This, though 
not offensive, is quite apparent in several places; but we think 
Dr. Walsh would have done well had he omitted altogether 
the address on ‘The Church and Feminine Education,” for it 
is only a retelling of what he has already plainly told in a 
preceding address, and its presence has the damaging effect 
of urging readers to skip much good matter that succeeds it. 
Here our fault finding ends. 

The first address from which the book derives its title is 
splendidly done. In it Dr. Walsh goes back to B. C. 3500 
and introduces us to a work by Ptah Hotep which is full of 
wisdom and common sense. From this Dr. Walsh proceeds to 
show that those remote ages could give us of the enlightened 
twentieth century many lessons in various departments of 
knowledge. In jewelry, for instance, the Egyptians were past 
masters, whilst we cannot produce anything original in the 
same craft. In other things also the Egyptians were remark- 
ably advanced. They understood mathematics; geometry and 
arithmetic were in general use. And in medicine they had 
made extraordinary progress. A papyrus is quoted in which 
seven hundred different substances are stated to have medi- 
cinal and remedial qualities. The Egyptians knew how to ad- 
minister drugs in various forms. Their doctors specialized, 
“some for the eyes,” as Herodotus tells us, “others for the 
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head, many for the teeth, not a few for the stomach and in- 
wards,” They had clinical teaching, a course for medical stu- 
dents, and the old temples were used after the manner in 
which we use health resorts. 

This theme is continued in the second paper on “The 
First Modern University.” And we find the first modern uni- 
versity to be that of Alexandria founded as a legacy of Alex- 
ander the Great. Its great library is known to all of us as 
the largest and most important collection of antiquity. But 
in addition to its library the University had some great names 
connected with it. Euclid and his “Geometry,” Archimedes 
and his many inventions, Appollonius of Perga and his conic 

sections, Heren and his discoveries in hydrostatics (the great- 
est of his inventions being the turbine engine), and Ptolemy 
the astronomer. To this list may be added names of those 
who were famous in medicine and surgery. 

The lectures following may be grouped together since they 
show some connection between the ideal popular education, 
the education of women, and the work of the Church in both 
fields. The central point of Dr. Walsh’s treatment of ideal 
education is the work of the medieval guilds compared with 
our much talked-of modern methods. Workmen then gave 
all their talents to what they had in hand, and never shirked 
difficulties. They knew more than their descendants of to-day 
know. Many of their arts are lost—the burnishing of gold on 
vellum so that it would retain its lustre, the production of 
tuby glass, and of a blue glass that would not fade with 
strong light; these are some of their secrets that have disap-. 
peared. Then, again, the guilds were places of education for 
their members, and amusements of an elevating kind were 
held in their quarters during the winter months. True frater- 
nity between workman and workman prevailed. If a man be- 
came injured, members of his guild came every night to watch 
by his bedside and care for him. There were about 30,000 of 
such guilds in England in the fifteenth century, and when the 
great Robbery, called the Reformation, took place these asso- 
ciations of workmen were ruthlessly despoiled by the King 
and Parliament. 

We should like to dwell at some length on the addresses 
concerning the education of women, but we must leave that 
pleasure to readers of the volume. The addresses are {ull of 
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valuable material, and must inevitably provoke thought among 
serious-minded women who may read it. 

The remaining papers also are valuable, especially to those 
interested in the history of medicine. Dr. Walsh is a loyal 
champion of Catholicism, the kind we wish to meet, and our 
only desire is that we had a few more like him. 


LITTLE BLOSSOMS OF LOVE, KINDNESS, AND OBEDIENCE. 
By Sister Mary Agnes McCann. Mount St. Joseph-on-the- 
Ohio: Sisters of Charity. 


Two recent volumes of religious lyrics are with us: often 
similar in matter, but in manner as different as souls, or as 
womanhood itself. The Little Blossoms of venerable Sister 
Mary Agnes McCann are cheery with the singular domestic 
brightness of the cloister—always, to those in the world, a 
phenomenal thing. Their themes, in the main, are found in 
the mysteries of our Faith, in its feasts and fasts, its saints and 
shrines. But Sister Mary Agnes has been ever ready with her 
pen, and scarcely an episode of convent life—of friendship or 
of fealty—is without its memorial. 


THE UNFADING LIGHT. By Caroline Davenport Swan. Bos- 
ton; Sherman, French & Co. $1.25. 


Caroline Davenport Swan is already favorably known to 
readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. The dreamy delicacy ot 
her style, the devout and tender sincerity of her thought are 
not strangers to us. Through the present volume there is a 
noticeable avoidance of the storm and stress of life; a shade, 
perhaps, of weariness; yet persistent serenity of hope. Miss 
Swan has her own subtlety; and her “ unfading light ” is found 
upon quiet horizons—in a golden monotone which speaks of 
the immense silences of God. 


MEZZOGIORNO. By John Ayscough. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$1.50. 


In Mezzogiorno, by John Ayscough, author of San Celes- 
tino, we find a Catholic novel of the highest type. It is a 
fine, firm piece of work, and has a secure excellence of style 
and treatment, very rare in these days of hurried fiction 
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writing. The story is of England, and is thoroughly English 
in tone. Both in development of plot and in character anal- 
ysis it bears a strong resemblance to the work of George 
Eliot; a like resemblance may be found, in the stern idea of 
retribution, of the grinding of the mills of the gods. But 
George Eliot, self-bound in Positivism, could never attain the 
subtle grace with which John Ayscough has outlined the spir- 
itual awakening of his heroine, and her slow turning to Catho- 
licism. Gillian Thesiger is an unusual heroine; one believes 
in her personality. And, what is more of a compliment to the 
author, one believes in her difficulties. Mezzogiorno is an ex- 
ceptionally capable book. We urge our readers to hasten to 
enjoy it. 


HOME RULE. Speeches of John Redmond, M.P. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Twenty-four selected speeches made by John Redmond 
during twenty-five years of the struggle for Home Rule have 
been edited and arranged in one volume by R. Barry O’Brien. 
In an introduction by the editor they are properly said to 
be ‘‘ persuasive, dignified, skillful in arrangement, clear in ex- 
position, logical and incisive in character.” More than half of 
them were delivered in the House of Commons, If that body 
were influenced by forcible and lucid argument, these speeches 
would have great practical value as a means of winning Home 
Rule. They should be read by every one who wishes to make 
up his mind and form a judgment about the somewhat conflicting 
opinions current regarding Ireland’s surest road to prosperity. 
He is the official exponent of the views held by the Irish 
. Parliamentary Party, and that Party holds the views of an 
overwhelming majority of the Irish people. The central idea 
to which all others are referred or from which they radiate is 
this: Ireland can never prosper until she enjoys the freedom 
of making laws for the nation and executing them in accord- 
ance with the dictates of her own peculiar genius. Experi- 
mental proof of this is drawn from the complete failure for 
more than a century of English rule, so that self-government 
is claimed on the ground of expediency as well as on that of 
right. Abundant facts are given and statistics produced to 
show the wretched condition of the country, and solid reasons 
advanced to prove that it cannot be otherwise, under the 
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domination of an alien government. The case of Canada is 
brought forward to exhibit Home Rule as a remedy for dis- 
content and as the condition of prosperity. For various reasons 
Mr. Redmond has become thoroughly convinced that Irish 
autonomy is now inevitable. The masses of the English peo- 
ple are not opposed to it, the attitude of Ulster has under- 
gone a favorable change, the British Parliament can transact 
its own business only by granting it, most of the popular 
prejudices against it have died out or been killed.. A favorite 
and influential objection to it was the alleged unfitness of the 
Irish for managing a government of their own; this has been 
refuted by successful administration of the Local Government 
Act. The working out of this Act has also demonstrated how 
futile were the fears entertained for the Protestant minority 
left to the mercy of a Catholic majority. Every year now 
brings new evidence that Home Rule for Ireland is near at 
hand. 


ROBERT KIMBERLY. By Frank H. Spearman. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.30 net. 


This novel will be of special interest to Catholic readers 
because the plot turns largely upon the influence of the 
Church in the lives of a man and woman. Alice MacBirney, 
Catholic by birth and education, has been married five years 
to a non-Catholic. Through his hostile influence she has 
ceased to practice her religion, but has not lost her faith. She 
meets her husband’s new partner, Robert Kimberly, a multi- 
millionaire and a financier of note. He falls in love with her, 
but for a time she repulses him; her conduct however, is ap- 
parently directed, by ordinary ethics rather than by Catholic 
principle. At last, after enduring neglect and insult from her 
husband, she leaves him, obtains a divorce, and promises to 
marry Kimberly. She admits that she would like to obtain 
the Church’s blessing on the marriage, so that she might re- 
turn to the practice of religion, but adds that she fears it to 
be impossible. Kimberly, as an American millionaire, is in the 
habit of overcoming the impossible, either by money or by 
influence, and promptly decides to consult the Catholic Arch- 
bishop. The interview is most interesting. In the kind, firm 
explanation given by the Archbishop of the utter impossibility 
of obtaining the permission of the Church for a second mar- 
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riage while the first husband lives, the author states very 
clearly and sympathetically the Catholic attitude and teaching 
on the subject of divorce. Kimberly and Alice are disap- 
pointed at this verdict, but are not at all hindered in prepar- 
ations for their marriage. It does not take place, however; 
Alice is seized by an attack of cerebral lesion, the result of a 
blow dealt by her husband, and dies in a few days, recover- 
ing consciousness only long enough to grasp her crucifix. 
Heartbroken at her death, Kimberly finds consolation in the 
Church, and immediately atter his conversion leaves for Molo- 
kai to devote himself to the work of nursing the lepers. 

We believe that this is the first novel that Mr. Spearman 
- has written since his own conversion to the Church, and it 
will be of undoubted interest to Catholic readers, With the 
character of Robert Kimberly he has succeeded splendidly, 
but his herione, Alice, gives the effect of unreality. Religion 
is a vital thing to a Catholic woman, even if she has sinned 
against it; it is not a thing of second-class sentiment, to be 
taken or left after a melodramatic, but half-hearted struggle. 
After leaving her husband Alice’s strongest instinct would 
have been to return to the faith of which he is supposed to 
have “robbed” her, and without which, we are told, she was 
unhappy. Only a tremendous passion, which she is not once 
represented as feeling for Kimberly, would have driven her 
to what she knew was a sinful marriage. 

Mr. Spearman’s presentation of Catholic beliefs and teach- 
ings is always accurate; his non-Catholic readers will get 
some correct, and, we hope, illuminating information. They 
will probably be impressed by the superiority of the Church 
to the American idea of the “‘ almighty dollar.” To Catholics 
the book will surely be most interesting, but in no way en- 
lightening, except as another argument against mixed mar- 
riage. 

We cannot refrain from adding that if Mr. Spearman’s 
priests really must use Latin phrases, they should at least use 
correct ones. 


CHRIST AND THE GOSPEL. By Marius Lepin, S.J. Philadel- 
phia: John J. McVey. $2. 
By an elaborate scientific examination of the first three 
Gospels this book shows what critical history has to tell us 
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regarding the Person of Jesus Christ. At the same time it 
furnishes material for forming a judgment upon the method, 
labors, and conclusions of contemporary critics engaged in the 
study of those Gospels. The capital question involved is this: 
What does genuine history say as to Christ’s divinity ? Whose 
. Son is He? Is He the Son of God and equal to His Father? 
Both the unbelieving critic and the believer enter upon the 
examination of documents with contradictory convictions, neither 
of which springs from the study of history; for the one they are 
based upon philosophy and for the other they are founded on 
faith. But this does not necessarily preclude a fair statement 
of historical facts or just reasoning upon them, and a conclusion 
will be perfectly legitimate if logically derived from premises . 
which contain it. What vitiates the scientific method in the 
handling of history is that it allows an antecedent conviction 
affecting the conclusion to take part in the process. This book 
is singularly free from that vice, which is more than can be 
truthfully said of the unbelieving critics. In fact these openly 
declare that whatever is supernatural cannot be historical; the 
author cites their very words, An indirect but important effect 
of the book is the impression it produces that the critical 
method, which rejects the evidence supplied by tradition, is 
powerless to satisfy the mind. The modicum of light its appli- 
cation sheds upon the Gospel histories, while it contributes in 
turn to the great light of the accumulated testimony of nine- 
teen centuries, is of itself utterly impotent to reveal the truth. 
Nevertheless, the author’s laborious undertaking has shown 
that the critical method, so far as it avails, inclines the his- 
torical student of the Gospels towards the cenclusion that the 
historic Personage, Jesus Christ, was no other than the expected 
Messiah of the Jews and no less than the true Son of God. 


AT HOME WITH GOD. By Matthew Russell, S.J. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


The meaning of this title is the author’s invitation to a 
fully developed childlike relationship with God. The book, not 
a large one, is a manual of reverent familiarity in one’s private 
dealings with the heavenly Father. In its twenty-four chapters 
which sum up the principal aspects of our kinship with the 
Deity, Father Russell instills ‘‘at home-ness” of feeling into 
our prayers and meditations. One is here aided by thoughts 
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of vital encouragement along the entire journey of the spirit, 
from the avoidance of petty deceitfulness to the achievement 
of the supreme and final goal of perseverance. 

It is many years since this author began to make it a 
pleasant thing to be hard on self and generous with Jesus; 
he wears the enviable laurels of a veteranin the gentle warfare 
of conquest by love. He does not fear to be misunderstood 
by using such terms as “easy spirituality,” for, like Father 
Faber, his bright writing and his gift of adornment of style 
are introductory to the solid teaching of the Gospel. His skill 
of expression is wholly expended in exhibiting the beauty of 
virtue, which to many minds is well learned without dwelling 
much on the hatefulness of vice. 

To be strongly devotional and yet not strongly sentimental, 
or rather to be sentimental without forfeit of reason’s guidance 
and faith’s stability is a great boon. We believe that Father 
Russell’s volume contributes materially to this end. 


THE LIFE OF BLESSED JOHN EUDES. By Matthew Russell, 
S.J. New York: Benziger Bros. 


To many this interesting sketch of “a great priest who in 
his day pleased God,” will come as an introduction to a 
Founder whose foundations are familiar to all. Who but knows 
of the Houses of Refuge and of the Good Shepherd, yet how 
few know of the man whose yearning for sinners gave birth to 
this Apostolic work. Father Eudes’ life gives another instance 
of the travail in which new religious families see the light. It 
was arduously spent in troublous times. 

Like St. Philip Neri and St. Vincent de Paul, the great 
preoccupation of his mind was the need for “a holy race” of 
priests. To this end he wrote and labored and prayed; this 
drew him to the Oratory, and thence to form the Congregation 
of Jesus and Mary, especially devoted to the work of seminaries. 

His biographer calls Blessed John Eudes “ one of the letter- 
writing saints,” the two last volumes of a twelve volume edi- 
tion of his works being devoted to letters. Father Russell 
has fully appreciated the impossibility of doing justice to such 
a full life in a sketch of less than two hundred pages; he but 
presents an outline portrait which will inspire every priest, 
and impel the layman toward increased loyalty and reverence 
for those “ who break unto him the Bread of Life.” 
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ANDROS OF EPHESUS. By J. E. Copus,S.J. Milwaukee: The 
M. H. Wiltzius Co. $1.25. 


Sustained interest and much instruction are to be found 
throughout the chapters of this story, the scene of which is 
laid in Ephesus during the early years after the Ascension of 
our Lord. The theme is one of love. Andros, a well-to-do 
shipowner falls in love with Lydda, who has another admirer 
in the person of Aratus, a suitor more desirous of the dowry 
that will go with Lydda than of herself. As one would nat- 
urally expect, he becomes the villain of the book, and lays a 
plot for the destruction of Andros; but the course of love 
runs smoothly, happiness coming in the end. 

The particular interest attached to the story lies in the 
picture of the early Church, a sharp distinction being drawn 
between the conduct of those who worship Diana, and the fol- 
lowers of Christ. St. John the Apostle is introduced with 
some effect, but we confess that the portion relating to the 
Blessed Virgin falls short of what we should desire. And we 
feel inclined also to find fault with the scanty treatment of the 
plot hatched by Aratus; for, after all, a good plot is the life 
of a book. With these exceptions the reading of Andros of 
Ephesus has been a pleasure, and we recommend it to readers 
of light literature. 


NONE OTHER GODS. By Robert Hugh Benson. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.50. 


From Father Benson one expects the extraordinary. His 
latest book, None Other Gods, is unspeakably strange in theme 
and treatment; religiously it is quite unconventional. The story 
is of the Honorable Frank Guiseley, second son of an English 
nobleman, and, in the first chapters, student at Cambridge. 
Frank has become a Catholic, and in consequence has been 
cast off by his father without even the proverbial shilling. 
He startles his friends by announcing an auction sale of his 
furniture, books, and clothes; later, armed with the resultant 
thirteen pounds and his exeat from Cambridge, he ‘“‘takes to 
the roads” very literally and determinedly. To the remon- 
strances of his friend Jack Kirkby, Frank’s reply is, “I’m going 
to find out things for myself.” 

Frank is as good as his word. He does find out things 
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for himself, but the roads that he travels are cruelly bard. 
He meets privation and hardship and suffering, and, most un- 
nerving of all, heartless desertion from the girl he has loved, 
The two companions with whom he has taken up, Major Trust- 
cott and Gertie, are constant torture to his sensibilities; yet 
he accepts their sordid vulgarity and endures unspeakable 
humiliations because of them. All this is a part of the scheme of 
renunciation which he is resolutely following out, and which he 
now believes imposed upon him by something higher than him- 
self. He feels that he is meant to rescue Gertie from the life 
she is leading. 

He finally succeeds in bringing Gertie back to her home; 
he does it simply because his will is stronger than hers. But 
—and this seems the most dully tragic bit in his history—he 
effects no repentance, no conversion in the girl. On the jour- 
ney to her home she begs Frank to take her away with him 
instead. Her life does not seem worth redeeming (there is no 
question of converting her soul) at the price of Frank’s own 
life. For that is the terrible price that he pays; the Major 
kills him in a fit of drunken anger at Gertie’s loss. That, 
briefly, is the story, and very harsh it seems in outline. 

Father Benson makes us believe that Frank was specially 
guided by Divine Grace, that it accompanied him always in a 
mysterious, unmistakable way, and that through renunciation 
and failure he finally attained his self-realization and union 
with God. 

The book has subtly dramatic incidents, showing vivid 
against the background of detailed realism. Father Benson’s 
style is always refreshing; in this story we find, as usual, the 
quick, short-lined character drawing, the sudden parentheses, 
and the singularly chosen, much-connoting phrases of psychical 
or spiritual experience. 


MELCHIOR OF BOSTON. By Michael Earls, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1. 


Melchior of Boston by Michael Earls, S.J., is that wonder- 
ful thing, a story with an original plot. Mr. Earls—he is a 
scholastic, we believe—has written something unusual, some- 
thing really worth while. He takes a typical Boston business 
man, gives him a Catholic wife and children, and throws him 
into circumstances which result in his playing the part of 
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Melchior in a morality play of the Three Wise Men, given by 
his son’s class in a Jesuit day-school. Then, by a pretty bit 


-of symbolism, the author shows his hero’s awakened religious 


interest and his search after truth in the face of a rather sur- 
prising opposition from his business partners, as parallel to 
Melchior’s following of the Star. The idea has real beauty in 
it. The style of writing is not at all free and the author 
handles the story rather awkwardly. But he is a beginner, 
this being, we believe, his first attempt in prose; practice 
will bring ease of style and construction. And in the mean- 
time Melchior of Boston will command praise for its really un- 
usual merits. 


THE BROAD HIGHWAY. By Jeffery Farnol. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.35. 


The Broad Highway, a novel by a new writer, Jeffery Farnol, 
was approved with unusual warmth by London critics, and has 
already met with much praise in America. The time of the tale 
is the early nineteenth century, the scene rural England, and the 
hero, one Peter Vibart, who tells his own history most engag- 
ingly. Disinherited, as he believes, by his uncle, Peter sets 
forth on the “Broad Highway” in search of a livelihood and 
of adventure. The first he finds as blacksmith in a Kentish 
village, the second rushes upon him in various and startling 
forms. Love comes to meet him, too, and he tells of it with 
an amusing, careful candor that recalls Blackmore’s hero, John 
Ridd. In fact, the whole story, suggests Lorna Doone, but the 
resemblance is vague enough to be pleasant. 

More charming than the narrative, however, are the de- 
tached descriptive passages sketching the travelers met by 
Peter on the road, and the quaint rural types of his later experi- 
ence. The author has rare powers of character-photography. 

The book might be improved by the omission of the one 
chapter in which Peter voices a belief which seems to be a 
wild combination of Christian Science and Unitarianism. Such 
theories are utterly incongruous with his character, and with 
the story. 


TALES OF THE TENEMENTS. By Eden Phillpots. New York; 
John Lane Company. $1.50. 


The rather ambiguous title may lead some to suppose 
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that this book is the autobiography of a New York settlement 
worker; the reader of taste will, of course, foresee that it 
deals not with the ‘‘ Lower East Side,” but with those ancient 
homesteads on the banks of the Dart in the country which is 
now inseparably linked with the name of Eden Phillpotts. 
Many of the old abandoned farms which travelers see in 
Cornwall and Devon date from Tudor days, and folk tales still 
clinging about the names and places in the ancient Royal 
Forest of Dartmoor form the substance of this present book. 
Presented in the author’s entertaining and characteristic style 
they make a readable volume. 


SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. By Edward Hutton. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2 net. 


We cannot but feel deeply resentful that Mr. Hutton per- 
mitted himself to disfigure his precious book with a nasty 
page from Boccaccio. Adding O. F. M. Ward’s well-chosen 
and finely executed illustrations—sixteen in color, twelve in 
monotone—to a clear and exhaustive description of one of the 
loveliest and most memorable art centers of Italy, the author 
has constructed a satisfying work of beauty which we should 
have liked to declare without a flaw. We mention as particu- 
larly discerning his analysis of the Sienese school and his re- 
fusal to compare the work of Buoninsegna’s followers with that 
of Giotto’s disciples. 


GUIDA DEGLI STATI UNITI PER L’IMMIGRANTE ITALIANO. 
Di John Foster Carr. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 25 cents. 


The philanthropy of the Connecticut Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the zeal of Mr. John Foster Carr 
have combined to put at the disposal of the Italian immigrant 
a booklet in his native tongue replete with the sort of informa- 
tion most useful to him. An apt illustration likens it to the 
Baedeker which we found so indispensable in our traveling. In- 
numerable practical difficulties find their solution in this book. 

Two suggestions we venture upon. Experience proves that 
more detailed information than is here given about American 
marriage laws would be required in order to ensure the en- 
lightenment of the immigrant on this matter so hard for him 
to understand. Again, though perhaps we could hardly ex- 
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pect the graciousness of the D. A. R. to extend so far, the 
book would surely be of greater practical assistance to the 
Italian immigrant if it contained a list of the clergymen min- 
istering to Italians and a clear statement of the Church to which 
cach clergyman belongs. 

The book deserves to be circulated for it will further the 
performance of an arduous and praiseworthy task. It is un- 
fortunate that so many of the people to whom it would be 
most useful are handicapped by inability to read even their 
own language. Of 135,080 male Southern Italians entering 
this country during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, 
there were 71,240, over fourteen years old, who could neither 
read nor write. The previous year there were 30,268 out of 
73,824. But this only goes to show how diligently we must 
co-operate with the author of the booklet in spreading the 
information he has here so conveniently brought together. 


THE PLAIN GOLD RING. By Robert Kane, S.J. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 65 cents. 


Here is another book to be added to the Catholic family 
library. Its title, after reading a page or two of the text, is 
made clear and tells the contents of the book. Everything 
that touches on marriage and the home is spoken of, and there 
are valuable helps to happiness. Father Kane seems to have 
the subject at heart, and evidently speaks from his large ex- 
periences as missionary. 

On nearly every other page are to be found helpful ideas; 
truth set forth in plain homely language; and abundant evi- 
dence of the kindliness and warmth of the author’s priestly 
heart. There is nothing narrow, petty, or repellant—as not 
infrequently happens in writings on this subject—in these lec- 
tures, which are of course thoroughly in harmony with the 
teaching of the Catholic Church. We ‘de not think that a 
Catholic after reading them can help giving considerable thought 
to some of the serious problems of modern life. And, certain- 
ly, the author’s desire that the work may be a cause of hap- 
piness to some Christian homes will be brought to pass. 

A perusal of The Plain Gold Ring may be the means of 
making some women halt in their rush after so-called emanci- 
pation. Father Kane will make enemies among these folk, for 
he says rather bluntly, but none the less truly, that ‘‘ Those 
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who advocate the extreme theories of Woman’s Rights seek 
unconsciously to limit their power and lessen her influence.” 

Here and there Father Kane’s Irish wit peeps out, either 
in his selections, as his quotation from St. Clement of Alexan- 
dria on women using false hair, or in the paper onthe home- 
less where he gives keen thrusts. He wants marriages, plenty 
of them, and between young people. ‘‘A nation where early 
marriages are almost universal will have plenty of sons and 
daughters of sturdy frame and healthy mind, and such a race 
shall command a triumphant success in peace or war. . . . 
Old bachelors deserve no pity.” He closes his book with a 
very good paper on education, and makes a vigorous plea for 
love of children. He would like his boys to be brave and 
manly; the girls to have “‘exquisite maidenly modesty, thrift, 
tidiness, and taste.’’ 


ALLEZ ALUI. By Abbé Frédéric Riviére. Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. 6 fr. 50. 

The aim of this book, which may be read between break- 
fast and supper, is to “faire un peu de bien aux ames.” 
Doubtless it will edify the reader, though it can hardly lay 
other claim to his attention. It treats of frequent Communion, 
and this makes it opportune. As for the treatment, it is bare- 
ly mediocre. What is original in the book lacks spirit, deals 
chiefly in generalities, and betrays no firm grasp of unifying 
principles. Unless every book dealing with religious truths in 
a religious way and composed with a zealous purpose be com- 
mendable, there is no call for such a production as Allez 2 Lui, 


HE non-committal monosyllable, Pat, is the title of a gay, 
red-covered book that comes from B. Herder, St. Louis, 
And the author’s name, Harold Wilson, is, we confess, equally 
unenlightening. On investigation Pat proves to be a readable, 
rather pleasant story of school and university life in England. 
It is of the usual variety, with football and card-playing for 
the main issues, and a heroic runaway rescue thrown in. The 
price is 50 cents. 


A SHEAF OF STORIES, by Joseph Carmichael, is a col- 

lection of amiable, mid-Victorian tales, whose consistently 
Catholic atmosphere is their chief claim to merit. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 80 cents. 
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C. PAGE & CO., of Boston, have published a very desir~ 

* able volume, by Charles Livingston Bull, describing and 

picturing animal life in the Guiana wilds. The title is Under 

the Roof of the Jungle. The many drawings from life by the 
author add interest and value to the volume. $2, 


HE Irish writer, Rev. Joseph Guinan, author of Zhe Moores 
of Glynn, has written a new story called Donal Kenny. 
Father Guinan’s drawing of rural life in Ireland has been 
warmly praised, and deservedly so. This latest story isso sim- 
ply and charmingly told that one can forget the triteness of 
the plot. Benziger Brothers are the publishers. $1.10 net. 


HE Year Book of the Catholic Settlement Association of 

Brooklyn, New York is a modest, though hopeful record 

of the activities of the Association in the field of charitable 

work. The spiritual aim of the society is to bring under 
Catholic influences the emigrants of any and all races. 


HE eighth volume of the admirable Round the World series 

published by Benziger Bros. (price $1) has come to us, 

Like its predecessors, it contains a series of interesting articles 
on a great variety of subjects and is profusely illustrated. 


RIGHT IDEAS; FOR ENTERTAINING by Mrs. H. B. 
Linscott gives two hundred forms of amusement or enter- 
tainment for social gatherings and various suggestions for holi- 
day festivals. It is well arranged with a complete index and 
may be Spurchased from George W. Jacobs, Philadelphia, for 
50° cents. 


OR a knowledge of English literature, and particularly of 
English poetry it is necessary to make students ac- 
quainted in some measure, at least, with the myths of an- 
tiquity. A book which we may recommend for such a pur- 
pose is: Classic Myths in English Literature and in Art, by 
C. M. Gayley, Boston: Ginn and Company. The present vol- 
ume is a new edition enlarged and revised. Dr. Gayley gives 
an abundance of quotations from English writers that illus- 
trate the employment of myth. His book includes sketches of 
the Odyssey and the Iliad and of Wagner’s version of the 
Ring of the Nibelung. The book abounds in illustrations, has a 
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pronouncing index and a full index of subjects treated and of 
the English authors from whose works selections have been 
taken. 


E are pleased to note a second edition of Zhe Ground. 
work of Christian Perfection by Rev. Patrick Ryan, 
published by Benziger Bros., New York. We have already 
called the attention of our readers to this excellent little 
volume. It sells at 70 cents net, 


HE CENTURION, written by A. B. Routhier, and trans- 
lated from the French by Lucille P. Borden, (St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.50) calls itself “a historical romance of the 
time of the Messias.” It is a careful, scholarly piece of work 
done with painstaking zeal, but it is not likely to commend 
itself widely. The fictional element is quite without merit; the 
historical part, however, which is based upon the Gospels, de- 
serves praise as orthodox and deeply reverent. Yet we cannot 
but ask, what is the need of any enlarged or changed repeti- 
tion of the most beautiful story in the world, already told in 
the most beautiful language in the world? 


R. FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., has at- 
tempted in his French Secondary Schools (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.), to extricate what he considers the 
real history of education from its patriotic and religious ele- 
ments—a rather impossible task, we believe. Nevertheless, 
though we take emphatic exception to the primary assumption 
of the author, we wish to say that Dr. Farrington has proe 
duced a painstaking book, full of interesting detail with regard 
to the State secondary schools of France, and one that will 
be valuable to the special student. 


RE OUR PRAYERS HEARD? by Joseph Egger, S.J. St. 
Louis: B. Herder, is a well-written and a well-printed 
booklet of 64 pages and sells at 15 cents per copy. 


ESUS ALL GREAT, a companion volume to Jesus Ali Good, 
has just appeared by Father Alexander Gallerani, S.J., 
translated by F. Loughnan and published by P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons (cloth, 50 cents, leatherette, $1). To the cultivation of 
love this little book adds that of reverence and leaves no 
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room for doubt as to the practical influence on public, as well 
as private life of a reverential love of ‘ Christ, the power of 
God.” Like its precursor it is full of devotion and the fear 
it inculcates is the loving filial fear which ‘‘is the beginning 
of wisdom.” 


TEXAS BLUE BONNET by Enmilia Elliott. Boston: L. 

C. Page & Co. $1.50, tells the experience of a fourteen- 
year-old mistress of a Texan ranch, who comes to spend a 
winter with her New England relatives. The story is harm- 
less enough, with a happy ending that will please all little 
girl readers. 


COURSE of lectures given at the Catholic Institute of 

Paris is The Assyro-Babylonian Religion, by Le P. Paul 
Dharme. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. These lectures have been 
considerably developed for book publication, although the work 
does not claim to be an exhaustive treatise of so vast a sub- 
ject. Mythology, magic, and divination are designedly left in 
the background. They study in particular the basis of religious 
psychology, that is to say, the idea of the Divinity and the 
relations existing between it and the world, the sentiments 
arising therefrom in the heart of man, and man’s own desire 
to strengthen the bond of union between humanity and superior 
beings. The volume belongs to the series of Etudes Palestini- 
ennes et Orientales, of which it forms a valuable and interesting 


number. 


4 ee Religion of Ancient Egypt, La Religion de l’Ancienne 
Egypte, by Philippe Virey Paris: Beauchesne et Cie., is 
simply the reproduction of seven conferences given in 1909 at the 
Catholic Institute of Paris on different subjects relative to the 
Egyptian religion. It is a general view of the religious ideas 
of ancient Egypt rather than a precise and methodical ex- 
position of the Egyptian religion in all its manifestations. 
To the many interesting problems suggested by this religion 
the author has not failed to propose a solution. He has con- 
sidered also the questions of monotheism and polytheism; 
but his attention has been especially directed to the dogma 
and religious thought of the Egyptians, while he notices also 
their religious literature, especially the Book of the Dead and 
the texts of the Pyramids. : 
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[* La Vérité du Catholicisme (Bloud et Cie, Paris: 3 /r. 50). 

Abbé Bricout treats of the historical value of the Gospels, 
points out how Loisy may be effectively answered, and gives 
consideration to the question of how one may be scrupulously 
orthodox and still love his century and his country. The 
volume will give much serviceable material to apologists. 


tN panegyrics, oftentimes unduly exaggerated, delivered 

- by VPAbbé Coubé on Joan of Arc are published in the 
volume Z’Ame de Jeanne d’Arc (P. Lethielleux, Paris: 4 7.) 
The volume concludes with the studies previously published 
by the author under the title Z’/déa/. The author discusses 
in detail such questions as; Was Joan a Shepherdess? Did 
she act under hallucinations? Was she burned by the Church ? 


A VIE INTERNATIONALE. By Vte. Combes de Les- 
trade. Paris: Victor Lecoffe. 2 /r., is a careful study 
by an eminent historian and sociologist of the various ways 
in which nations are to-day brought into contact with other 
nations. Travel, circulation of foreign periodicals, etc., have 
done mueh to produce a cosmopolitanism that is an effective 
safeguard of peace, and a scholarly study of these phenomena 
is to be welcomed. 


HIS little book of 170 pages (Zssaé sur la Foi, by Abbé 
Snell. Paris: Pierre Téqui), treats of the historical devel- 
opment of the Christian idea of divine faith. Until the birth 
of Protestantism, and for some time after that event, the tra- 
ditional notion of faith as an assent of the mind to revealed 
doctrine, was commonly held. But Protestantism contained the 
seed which has since germinated and produced an abundant 
crop of concepts regarding faith that gainsay its intellectual 
nature. As a consequence belief in the supernatural has no 
standing in the field of reason, being merely an affair of the 
heart, having no concern with dogma. This is a radical de- 
parture from the ancient idea and no true development. The 
Catholic concept of taith, on the contrary, is substantially the 
same all through the centuries, and its growth in distinctness 
is genuiae evolution. The reading of this Essay is recom- 
mended to those desirous of forming a proper estimate of the 
many theories regarding religion without dogma, popular at the 
present day. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (4 Feb.): ‘‘ New Legislation for Religious Orders.” 


The Sacred Congregation of Religious has just issued a 
new decree regulating the admission of lay brothers. 
They may be admitted as postulants at the age of sev- 
enteen; they cannot become novices until they are 
twenty, or solemnly professed members unless they have 
attained their thirty-first year.——‘‘ On Personal Ser- 
vice,” by May Quinlan. A Catholic social centre has 
been opened at Southwark and an appeal has been made 
not only to the Catholics at this place but to the faith- 
ful throughout England to take up social work and by 
their civic influence, writings, visitations, and prayers 
combat the Rationalistic and Socialistic tendencies of 
the age.——A Bill providing a Constitution for Alsace- 
Lorraine has passed the first reading in the German 
Reichstag. 

(11 Feb.): King George V. opened his first Parliament 
and made the Accession Declaration in the new form 
provided by the Amending Act passed last year. 
The new régime in the Congo State is effecting very 
happy reforms. ‘Peace and confidence now reign where 
formerly there were war and trouble.” “In Pursuit 
of a Shadow,” by A. L. Cortie, S.J. The writer deals 
with his proposed expedition to Vavau, an island in the 
Sonthern Pacific, to observe, as one of the official British 
astronomers, a total eclipse of the sun, which will be 
visible from that point in April.——“‘ News from France” 
gives a summary of Mgr. Duchesne’s address to the 
Academy and of M. Etienne Lamy’s reply to the dis- 
tinguished new Academician. 

(18 Feb.): “‘ Taxation of Spanish Religious,” by F. M. 
de Zulueta, S.J. The first move in the anticlerical cam- 
paign of continental politicians is an attack on the 
Church’s outer defences—the religious orders. A proof 
of this is seen in the recent measure enacted in Spain, 
forbidding an increase in the number of religious houses. 
Father de Zulueta takes up and refutes in order the 
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arguments offered in support of the measure and then 
suggests that there is another motive in the minds of 
those who wish to procure the ruin of the Orders, 
namely, the realization of ‘‘ Universal Freemasonry.” 
“The Holy See and Germany,”——Mgr. Butt, the 
new Auxiliary Bishop of Westminster, was consecrated 
on Friday, February 24. 





The Month (Feb.): ‘“‘The Ethics of Subscription,” by Rev, 


Sydney F. Smith deals with the recent oath taken by 
the clergy. The text of the oath is given in full. 
**Gheel Colony for the Insane,” by Alice V. Johnson, 
describes the treatment of alienation cases in the Belgian 
colony.——The Rev. H. Thurston contributes an article 
entitled ‘‘ The Medieval Primer.” This article refutes a 
paper appearing in a recent issue of the Guardian, 
which asserted that Mariolatry never took root in the 
hearts of the English people. By numerous quotations 
from the “‘ Primer,’”’ the common prayer book for the 
medieval layman, the author shows that devotion to 
our Lady was bound up with the religious practices of 
all classes. 

(March): J. Elliot Ross, M.A., under the caption, “‘ The 
Consumer’s Opportunity,” emphasizes the great power 
that lies in the hands of the consumers for the better- 
ment of social conditions. The author gives a brief ac- 
count of the origin, aims, etc., of the Consumer’s League, 
an institution which strives, through the consumer, to 
bring about better conditions for those employed in the 
sale and manufacture of goods. *‘Iconoclastic Criti- 
cism,” by Rev. H. Thurston is a review of a paper, 
written by the Rev. Fedele Savio, professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History at the Gregorian University. Father 
Savio considers various religious traditions and devo- 
tions in no wise connected with the deposit of faith, 
He scores those hostile critics who maintain that ‘‘ these 
devotions are stuffed down the throats of all,” and are 
placed upon the same footing as the dogmas of faith 
because their exposure would lead to great loss of rev- 
enue and truth. He further shows the admissibility of 
criticism toward these and maintains that corrections 
have been made in books, traditions, etc., which goes 
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to show that no infallible authority is claimed for their 
historicity. 


The Expository Times (March): ‘‘ Light from the Ancient East,” 


by the Rev. James Iverach, D.D.——‘“ The Tradition of 
the Elders,” by the Rev. G. Margoliouth.——“ The Life 
of Faith,” by the Rev. W. W. Holdsworth. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Feb.): ‘‘ University Students 


Afield.” Rev. James P. Clenaghan, B.A. The author 
asks: “‘If the world is to be brought back to Christian 
ideals and Christian principles, what is to be Ireland’s 
share in the great movement?” And he answers the 
question thus: ‘“‘ The spirit of the young men and women 
who come forth from the new universities will go far to 
decide that question.” The spirit with which they should 
go forth, the author says, should be that of Frederick 
Ozanam, whose life and works he sketches briefly. He 
urges them to engage in the work of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul saying: ‘‘that society embraces within 
its program the remedy of all the evils that threaten 
Christ’s earthly kingdom at the present day;” and 
“‘ Nothing that can promote the glory of God’s Church 
and the salvation of souls is outside the work of the 
society.”———“‘ The Arians and the Greek Schism,” by Se- 
nanus. In this article the schism of Cerularius, in A. D., 
1053, is traced back step by step to the abuses origin- 
ating in the Arian Period, A. D., 328-378.——“ Pre- 
Reformation Archbishops of Cashel,” by W. H. Grattan 
Flood, Mus.D. This article is an extended review of 
a recently published book on the “ Pre-Reformation 
Archbishops of Cashel,” by St. John D. Seymour, B.D. 


The National (March): A Unionist Free Trader under the 


caption “ A Democratic House of Commons 1906—1910” 
discusses both the neyative and positive qualities of the 
Lower House of which he has little that is good to say. 
——Writing in strong opposition to ‘The Declaration 
of London and Its Surrenders to Germany” H. W. 
Wilson says that the ‘‘ Declaration is a lamentable proof 
that the spirit of Pitt and Palmerston is disappearing 
from British diplomacy.”——“ Canada and American 
Reciprocity,” by Albert R. Carmen.——Austin Dobson 
contributes a historical and descriptive sketch of the 
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once famous Buckingham mansion known as Stowe.—— 
In the spring of last year a battalion of eight hundred 
blacks, with women and children, arrived in Algeria. 
Discussing this event Philippe Millet says: ‘It proves 
that the French government has started a new military 
policy which censists in building up a black army 
large enough to be used in North Africa and even in 
case of need, in European battlefields.”———“‘ The Girl 
Graduate in Fiction,” by R. Reinherz reviews several 
recent novels. Of these the author says: “the stories 
are frankly disappointing; we have not seen one of 
even passing interest or met a single heroine worth 
remembering.” ———“‘ American Affairs” by A. Maurice 
Low.——“‘ The Genius of Mr. Thackery” is an ap- 
preciation contributed by H. G. Biron.——The present 
system of “‘ Elementary Education” is reviewed by D. 
C. Lathbury. 

Le Correspondant (10 Feb.): “Chambord and the House of 
France,” by Prince Sixte de Bourbon relates the history 
of Chambord Castle with a description of its architecture. 
—"“ Whither are We Tending ?” by H. Korwin Milew- 
ski is a review of the posthumous work of the same 
title by Count Albert Dzieduszycki treating of the 
political and social life and also the religious and moral 
life of Poland.———“‘ The Fortification of Flushing,” dis- 
cusses the question proposed recently to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in France by M. Delafosse. Flushing, 
a strip of territory between Holland and Belgium, was 
made neutral territory in 1839 by the Great Powers of 
Europe. “The Juvenile Courts,” by Edward Julhiet, 
presents a study of Juvenile Courts with its methods 
and results in United States, France and other Euro- 
pean countries. “The Plays of M. De Porto- Riche,” 
by Peter Lasserre reviews and discusses the works of 
this play-writer illustrating his remarks by quoting trom 
the works under consideration. ““A New Method of 
Teaching to Read,” by Abbé Felix Klein explains the 
phonetic method for teaching children to read the work 
of Arnauld and Lancelot. 

(25 Feb.): ‘‘ The Public Spirit in Germany,” by Henry 
Moysset discusses the attitudes of the various political 
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parties of Prussia and Germany towards electoral reform. 
—‘The First Step in the Reign of Terror,” by 
Dauphin Meunier presents another view of this period, 
from papers found among the effects of the Jacobin 
leader Mirabeau.——Leander Vaillat presents the life 
of the Italian artist, John Segantini, in brief, as re- 
corded in the artist’s diary and personal letters.—— 
‘Anonymous Heroism,” by Jane Mairet describes an 
expedition of exploration on the Gunnison River to di- 
vert its current thereby rendering fertile a portion of 
the sterile lands of the Great American Desert. 
Pratique da’ Apologétique (1 Feb.): “ Preaching,” by H. 
Lesetre. The article treats of the declaration of the 
present Pope on preaching, and discusses many practi- 
cal points.‘ M. Branly, of the Academy of Sci- 
ences,” by F. Nau. M. Branly is the subject of a short 
and eulogistic biography. His work: as a scientist be- 
gan in 1865. Since that date M. Branly has written 
many works on physics. 

(15 Feb.): In the September issue a résumé, of the are 
guments presented by M. Guibert for a reawakening in 
the study of Latin was given. In a November number 
an author signing himself G. R. takes exception to 
them. The present article, by J. Gimazane, is an an- 
swer to G. R. 


Annales de Philosophie Chritienne (Feb): H. Bremond, review- 


Revue 


ing the Abbé Humbert’s “Origins of Modern Theol- 
ogy,” says he is unable to understand much of the lan- 
guage the Abbé has used. As a whole, the book has 
for the reviewer the effect of a “long, brilliant, and 
deceiving contradiction.” 

Thomiste (Jan.—Feb.): The first of a series of papers on 
“The History of Proofs in the Middle Ages for the 
Existence of God,” by Pére Henry, P. B. is the leading 
article of this issue. The author begins with Isidore of 
Seville and covers the period down to the end of the 
twelfth century, dealing with such men as St. Anselm, 
Abelard, Peter Lombard, and Richard of St. Victor. 
M. S. Gillet, O.P. writes on the efficacy of Catholic 
Moral Theology and the intelligibility of her dogma, 
treating the subject first negatively from the point of 
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view of Agnosticism and Pragmatism, and then from 
the Catholic standpoint.———“ Liberalism,” by R. P. 
Hedde, O.P., is a logical and a psychological study of 
the nature of a concept, and is the continuation of a 
previous article on Nominalism and Idealism by the 
same author.——‘“ Adam and Original Sin” is interest- 
ingly handled by Pére Hugueny, O.P. First he gives 
the definition of the Council of Trent on the subject, 
and then among other things dwells upon the effects 
and transmission of the sin of Adam, the condition of 
primitive man, and finally the question of Redemption. 
Franciscaines (1 Feb.): Father René of Naples begins 
the life of Father Joseph of Morlain (né de Kerven) “‘A 
Breton Capuchin”? of the seventeenth century.——lIn 
“‘New Lights on the Priestly Vocation,” Father Jules 
d’Albi cites scripture, the Fathers and the Sovereign 
Pontiffs, to refute M. Lahiton’s contention that it is pure 
subjectivism to claim, as the source of vocation, a per- 
sonal interior call from God——Serviam, taking up the 
present criticism of Taine’s estimate of the Jacobins in 
Les Origines de la France Contemporaine, argues the truth 
of the estimate from the principles and conduct of the 
Radicals of to-day who boast their descent from the 
Jacobins. He arraigns both Jacobins and Radicals for 
insufferable egoism of pretention, “‘ feudalistic””’ concen- 
tration of power and usurpation by the state of the 
natural rights of the individual.——The study of ‘‘ The 
Mystical Spirit of St. Francis’ as shown by Ossuna and 
Duns*= Scotus is continued. ‘“*A Monograph of the 
Foundation of the Capuchin Clarisses in Paris” by M. 
Denis opens with a sketch of Louise of Lorraine to 
whose devotion and generosity this establishment is due. 
——Father Gabriel reviews five new books of ‘‘ Medita- 
tions of the Clergy.” 





Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (1911, No. 2): Chr. Pesch, S.J., under 


the title “ Intellectualism and Anti-intellectualism ” points 
out the dangers of the present reaction against rationalism. 
An underrating of reason’s importance is apt to lead to 
the position that it makes no difference what a man 
believes.———E. Wassmann, S.J., writes on ‘‘ Professor 
Branca and Fossil Men.”——-“ The Contents of the Oath 
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in the Motu Proprio, ‘Sacrorum Autistitum’ of Septem- 
ber 1, 1910,” by J. Bessmer, S.J., takes the view that 
the points herein enumerated have already been authori- 
tatively decided by the Vatican Council. 


La Civilta Cattolica (18 Feb.): ‘‘ The Principles of Christian 


Education” are explained in an important article deal- 
ing especially with that theory of “self-education” 
which finds so much favor with many modern pedagog- 
ists. The writer shows how unacceptable is that theory 
from the Catholic point of view.——‘‘ The Revolution- 
ary Internationalism of Free-masonry ”’ is to be described 
in a series of articles, the first of which points out that 
the true inwardness of masonic teaching, wrapped up 
as that teaching is in high-sounding phrases of Biblical 
and generally religious character, is utterly opposed to 
true religion and is entirely humanistic. The value of 
Masonry’s grotesque and apparently silly symbolism is 
pointed out.——‘‘The Oath against Modernism” is 
further treated in a second article which exposes a 
number of the more common sophisms current among 
modernists. It also clearly describes the nature and 
scope of the Church’s teaching authority in connection 
with the case of Miss Maud Petre in England and shat- 
ters the case of those who try to draw fine distinctions 
between what is de fide and what is not and who en- 
deavor to convict the church of confusing merely human 
opinions with dogmatic teaching ——‘“‘ The Chronology 
of the Gospel Stery” is continued by Father Murillo, 
S.J., who describes the distribution of the facts contained 
in the period between the first and the fourth Paschs, 
among the four Evangelists giving references from which 
a connected account can easily be made for the three 
years.———“‘ Revelation according to Theosophy” is dis- 
cussed at length, the works of Mrs. Annie Besant being 
mainly used for the purpose. 

(4 March): The series on ‘‘ Organized Labor” is con- 
tinued in an article treating of collective bargaining, the 
influence of labor organizations on legislation, and the 
plans suggested by Duthoit for giving organized labor 
a definite political function in the State, and removing 
it frem among the forces which threaten disorganiza- 
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tion of society—“ Good reading” is a plea for the 
necessity of utilizing the printing press in aid of Chris- 
tian civilization. The authorship and date of compo- 
sition of the Psalms is treated in a further article by 
Father Luciano Mechineau who discusses at length the 
fifth, sixth and seventh decisions of ‘the Biblical com- 
mission—A further instalment of the study of ‘‘ Leo N. 
Tolstoi” is devoted to his experiments in pedagogy, 
his family life, his capacity as a writer and his early 
religious aberrations. The many contradictory aspects of 
his character, his intolerance of opposition, the imprac- 
ticable nature of his pedagogical attempts based on the 
utter abandonment of discipline, and the unevenness of 
merit in his writings are well described by the writer 
of the article.——The study of ‘‘Orpheus” by Solomon 
Reinach is concluded in a paper which deals with his 
theories of resurrection from the dead, more particu- 
larly with the story of Osiris and Adonis, The critic 
sums up Reinach’s methods as a combination of super- 
ficial analogies, wild hypotheses and extravagant gener- 
alizations. Notwithstanding this the author seeks to 
have his doctrines imposed upon the schools of France! 
——tThe principal book reviews of the number are 
Bruschelli’s ‘‘ Celibacy of the Clergy” and the publica- 
tion “St. Charles Borromeo” which was issued monthly 
from November 1908 to December 1g10 in connection 
with the Centenary of the Saint. An abstract of the 
remonstrance addressed by the Azione Cattolica Italiana 
in connection with the proposed reform of the primary 
schools by the Daneo-Credaro law shortly to be voted 
on by the Italian senate. The memorial points out that 
the true method is not to weaken but rather to strengthen 
the individual communes. 














Recent Events. 


The retirement of M. Briand, for 

France. it would not be right to call it a 

fall, is likely to inaugurate harsher 

treatment of the Church. The politique d’apaisement advo- 
cated, and to a certain extent practised, by M. Briand was 
distasteful to a large number of his supporters. As long ago 
as last October M. Combes, a strong opponent of the Premier, 
was elected President of the Executive Committee of the 
strongest party in the House of Deputies, and a resolution 
was passed condemning M. Briand’s policy. Ever since then 
an opportunity has been sought to make this condemnation 
effective. This ‘opportunity was afforded on the occasion of 
an interpellation with reference to the application of the laws 
of 1901 and 1904 with regard to religious orders. A deputy 
made a violent attack on the way in which those laws had 
been applied, or rather, as he alleged, ignored. Teaching es- 
tablishments were being opened with the connivance of the 
government in every part of the country by members of the 
expelled communities. A Jesuit school had been re-opened 
with the consent of the authorities. The politique laique et 
sociale had been abandoned. All this had been done in order 
to curry favor with the Centre Parties of the Chamber. All 
of these allegations were denied by M. Briand, and a leading 
Catholic Deputy declared that the Catholics were not con- 
scious of any conspicuous laxity in the enforcement of the 
laws. When the question of confidence came to the vote the 
majority in favor of M. Briand was only sixteen. Although 
this majority was made up exclusively of Republican votes 
(for M. Briand threw himself entirely upon their support), the 
Premier decided to resign. M. Combes when Premier had 
remained in office for a long time with a majority of no more 
than twelve in which were included the members of his minis- 
try. But M. Briand has higher aims than the average politi- 
cian; he wishes to represent the mind of the country, and to 
carry out its ideas, not to be a mere office-holder. The coun- 
try, he believed, was weary of the policy of anti-clericalism 
@ outrance. He has been overthrown by its supporters in the 
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Assembly, but still holds a strong position outside the Chamber. 
His successor as Premier is a Radical of an extreme type who 
held office in the Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet. The Cabinet 
which he has formed is of a fairly homogenous Radical type 
the members of which seek their inspiration and guidance from 
M. Combes. No small anxiety is felt in many quarters as to 
the future. Catholics can expect little fair treatment at the 
hands of a Ministry of which their chief assailant is the ad- 
viser, and in which the leader of the recent attack on M. Briand 
is an office-holder. Supporters of law and order against the 
attacks of revolutionary socialists and labor organizations have 
every reason to fear the outcome when M. Jaurés is loud in 
his praise of the new Ministry. The departure of M. Pichon 
from the Foreign Office renders the attitude of France in 
external relations somewhat uncertain, and the fact that M. 
Delcassé is included in the Cabinet as Minister of Marine has 
excited criticism in Germany and Austria, for he is considered 
in those countries to be not unwilling to promote a militant 
foreign policy. M. Briand in resigning office said that he had 
found himself unable to consolidate the majority of the Cham- 
ber in support of a policy of social progress, of order, and of 
security, and of what he looked upon asa tolerant and reason- 
able /aicization. The country is declared by staunch Republican 
journals to be wearied of belligerent anti-Catholic action. The 
present Ministry may perhaps represent the last efforts of ex- 
tremists to prevent the triumph of a more reasonable policy. 

The entente cordiale with Great Britain although surviving 
with undiminished strength has for the first time been sub- 
jected by some leading authorities to a certain amount of 
criticism, It has been declared to have been sterile of results, 
and its value to have been impaired by the death of King 
Edward, and by the constitutional conflict in which England 
is engrossed. But no serious importance is attached to these 
utterances, The navy of France has relatively lost in strength 
and its administration has been faulty in many respects. But 
recently successful efforts have been made to correct the 
latter evil; and a programme of new construction has been 
adopted, of which M. Delcassé the new Minister of Marine was 
the ardent supporter. It is therefore likely to be carried into 
effect. 

State ownership of railways has suffered great loss of 
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reputation in consequence of the deplorable chaos which has 
ensued since the assumption by the government of the man- 
agement of the Western Railway. A long series of accidents 
have taken place several of which were serious. The matter 
has been taken in hand by the government, but the proposals 
of reform meet with no small criticism. 


Germany pursues her way steadily 

Germany. increasing both her army and her 

navy, and thereby adding not only 

to her own burden but also to that of other nations. Last 

year every man, woman, and child in Great Britain and Ire- 

land had to pay nearly five dollars each for the building and 

maintenance of their navy, a sum larger than ever was paid 

before and chiefly due to the fear which is felt of Germany’s 

designs. Little has been heard of late about the work on the 

German Navy, but there is no reason to think that any re- 
laxation of efforts has taken place. 

Further additions are to be made to the Army. Its strength 
on peace footing is to be increased during the next five years 
by about 10,000 men at a cost of about 25 millions of dollars, 
although it is said that 35 millions is nearer to the mark. 
Yet large as is the cost of the army, it is no more than 15% per 
cent of Germany’s total expenditure, whereas France devotes to 
the Army 34 per cent. of her income. Little opposition was 
offered in the Reichstag to the government proposals, which 
were, as it is always said now-a-days, all in the interest of 
peace. Europe never before was armed as it is now, and 
never before was there so much talk about peace. Out of a 
house of 321 only 63 voted against the proposed inerease. 
Socialists, Poles, and three Catholic members of the Centre form- 
ing this minority. Never before has there been less opposi- 
tion. The old Liberalism seems to have died. The improve- 
ment in the financial position of Germany is indicated by the 
fact that the increase of cost is not expected to involve the 
raising of a loan, but will be defrayed out of revenue. 

The examination in Committee of the proposed Constitu- 
tion for Alsace-Lorraine has resulted in important changes 
having been made in the government proposals. The effect 
of these changes, which were supported by the Centre Party, 
is to give further privileges to the Province. It is to be 
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maie a Federal State, and to have three votes in the Federal 
Council. So far the government has offered a determined op- 
position to these proposals. It is hoped that a compromise 
may be made. If not, the probability is that the Bill will be 
withdrawn, and the second attempt at Constitutional Reform 
of Herr von Bethmann Hollweg will have failed. 

Taxation of unearned increment which for many years has 
been adopted for municipal purposes has been accepted by 
the Reichstag as an Imperial Tax, and a step looked upon by 
many as tending towards Socialism has thus been taken. The 
Socialists themselves have lost their distinguished leader, Herr 
Singer; but the apprehensions felt that his funeral might be 
the occasion of disturbances were not realized. 

No change has taken place in the relations of Germany to 
foreign powers, nor have the exact terms of the agreement be- 
tween Germany and Russia, the result of the Potsdam meet- 
ing been disclosed. , 

To a meeting of agriculturists the Emperor gave an account 
of the way in which he had reclaimed land on one of his 
estates. He is going to pay a state visit to England in May; 
he is not going to pay a visit to Rome this year,—the Jubilee 
year of the declaration of Italian Unity. The Crown Prince is 
to take his place. 


The Delegations have been hold- 
Austria-Hungary. ing their meetings and the Minis- 
ters of the common departments 
have been rendering to them accounts of their stewardship 
and the estimates of expense to be incurred. Count Aehrenthal 
has had to meet another onslaught of the Professor Dr. Masaryk, 
who repeated his accusation of forgeries in connection with 
the annexation of the Provinces, and offered what seemed to 
be proofs. Count Aehrenthal denied all complicity both of 
the representative of Austria in Servia, and of the Foreign 
office at Vienna with the concoction of these forgeries. Doubt- 
less each side will judge according to its preconceived opinions. 
It is announced that two months leave of absence is to be 
granted to Count Aehrenthal for the sake of rest after his 
arduous labors. There are those who think that this may be a 
prelude to his bsing permanently relieved, nor are those wanting 
who would not grieve were this to be the case. 
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Greece, there is reason to hope, 
Greece. is on the way to being recon- 
structed, Efforts, at least, are 


. being made with this end in view, and these efforts have 


some promise of being successful. It will be remembered that 
when her keen rival, Bulgaria succeeded in attaining to the 
dignity of an independent kingdom, Greece found her army so 
weak and disorganized and the whole country in such a state 
of decrepitude, that it was out of her power to secure any 
compensating advantage. Not even the annexation of Crete, 
so long sought for, could be effected. In these circumstances 
the Army League was formed and was allowed to assume a 
virtual dictatorship, under a semblance of constitutional forms, 
and to prescribe to the legislature scores of laws and regula- 
tions. The League itself, however, soon became unpopular, 
and, on the advice of M. Venezelos, it was decided to call a 
special Assembly for the revision of certain parts of the Con- 
stitution. 

The League thereupon dissolved itself, leaving the field 
clear for the man who seemed to give promise of becoming the 
savior of the country. This man, M. Venezelos, was appointed 
Premier, and the Assembly which had been elected having 
proved itself incapable of doing the work to his satisfaction, the 
King, upon his advice dissolved it. A new Assembly was chosen, 
consisting of a large majority who were in favor of the plan 
of reform suggested by M. Venezelos, although the old po- 
litical leaders threatened, by abstaining from voting them- 
selves, and by trying to induce their adherents to adopt the 
same course, to deprive the new Revisionary Chamber of 
moral weight. They did not however succeed in this attempt. 
The great mass of the people voted, thereby showing that the 
nation was roused to a just appreciation of the necessity of 
effecting reforms, and of passing a condemnation upon the old 
political methods. Six sevenths of the Assembly were elected 
as supporters of M. Venezelos. He is therefore the master of 
the situation, if the deputies do not change their minds—a 
thing which looking to the past is not impossible, for the 
modern, like the ancient, Greeks are inclined to be very fickle, 

The modifications of the Constitution proposed by M. Vene- 
zelos include the re-establishment of the Council of State which 
originally formed part of the Constitution, but which had been 
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abolished. Its chief function will be to prepare and revise 
new laws and decrees. Greece is one of the few countries 
which has a single-chamber Parliament, the results of which 
should serve as a warning to advocates of this system. The 
revival of the Council may be meant to serve as a corrective 
of the uncontrolled House of Deputies. A more complete 
revision is not within the power of the present Assembly, 
since it is not a Constituent but a Revisionary Assembly. 
Among the proposals of reform are the appointment of all 
judges for life, and most of the public officials are to be made 
irremovable. The number of deputies is to be reduced from 
150 to 110, and the age of the Deputies from 30 to 25. Offi- 
cers of all ranks and managers and directors of banks are to 
be rendered ineligible. Elementary education is to be made 
compulsory. Newspapers and other publications which might 
expose the state to danger are to be made liable to confisca- 
tion. It is to be made lawful to appoint foreigners to govern- 
ment services, and the French Army officers and the British 
Naval officers whom it is proposed to employ will be per- 
mitted to exercise their functions. Such are the principal pro- 
posals. They do not seem to be very drastic, nor do they go to 
the root of the matter; the real evil is in the character of the 
people and this cannot be touched by any law made by parlia- 
ment. It will be interesting to watch the course of events as 
well in Greece as in Portugal, for they are both engaged in 
the attempt to regenerate their political systems. Both coun- 
tries have had the misfortune of having had to suffer for a 
time under absolute rule which in theory declares mankind 
incapable of self-government, and in practise makes it so. To 
both has been given a constitutional form of government, and 
in both this Constitution has broken down more through the 
fault of the politicians than of the ruler. The question is 
which will be the more successful in carrying out the neces- 
sary reforms. 

The relations of Greece with Turkey, which at one time in- 
dicated the outbreak of war, have improved to a certain ex- 
tent. This is to be attributed to the pressure put upon the 
Porte by the Powers who are interested in the preservation 
of peace, rather than to any good will towards Greece on the 
part of the Young Turks, for they would like nothing more 
than to be given a free hand to inflict chastisement upon their 
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troublesome neighbor, and thereby compensate Turkey for the 
independence of Bulgaria and {the loss of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. This attitude of Turkey has drawn together, if not into 
an alliance, at least into a close understanding and sympathetic 
union, the two Christian States, Bulgaria and Greece, which 
have hitherto hated each other more than their now common 
foe, the Turk. The Cretans seem to be as far off as ever from 
attaining that union with Greece upon which they have set 
their hearts. It must come in the course of time, but it is 
more likely to be the result of the war of which the desire of 
this union will be one of the causes, 


The attempt to establish a con- 

Persia. stitutional form of government in 

Persia is still being made. The 

prospect of success is not of the brightest, but, on the princi- 
ple that while there is life there is hope, it would be prema- 
ture to give way to despair. The death of the Regent some 
months ago, was followed by the choice, as his successor, of 
the one person in whom anything like confidence was placed 
by the holders of power in the country. This was Nasr-ul- 
Mulk, who received part of his education at the University of 
Oxford and is a Balliol man. He was not at all anxious to 
accept a position involving so much anxiety, and so likely to 
result in failure, and it took him more than four months to 
reach Persia and to assume the reins of office. His reluctance 
was certainly justified, for the country is almost in a state of 
chaos. In the South commerce has almost been paralyzed by 
bands of robbers and of warring chiefs of tribes. Great Brit- 
ain, aithough friendly to Persia and especially to the attempt at 
constitutional rule, was forced to send a note insisting that an 
end should be put to the state of anarchy on the route from 
Bushire to Shiraz and Ispahan. If this were not done within 
three months’ time, a police force would be raised controlled 
by [ndian officers in the name of the Persian government. This 
interference naturally raised a great outcry, an appeal being 
made by a number of Persians to the German Emperor, as the 
Protector of Islam, to shield Persia from the nefarious designs 
of Great Britain. No response was made to this appeal, but 
as the interval was employed by Persia in taking the requisite 
steps for the establishment of order, the proposal has not 
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been carried out. In the North the Russian troops are in 
possession of several places; but as they have been withdrawn 
from one of these places which has been held for some time, 
hopes are entertained that they will soon depart from the rest. 
Notwithstanding all their weakness, the Persians resent nothing 
more than interference on the part of foreign nations in their 
internal affairs. Money is the crying need of the government, 
and the want of it paralyzes all of its efforts to establish 
order. But it would not accept a loan from Russian and 
British financiers, because conditions of control were imposed 
which were thought to be derogatory to the independence of 
the government. It has, however, consented to the appointment 
of foreign experts to advise upon methods of taxation and of 
raising revenue, and it is to this country that recourse has 
been made. It must have been a mortification to this national 
feeling that the making of railways in Persia should have for 
so long a time been the subject of negotiations between Ger- 
many, Russia, and Turkey. 


Turkey and Persia are not the 

China. only Asiatic countries that are 
undertaking to make the funda- 

mental change from absolutism to Constitutionalism. A few 
years ago the Imperial authority of China announced its inten- 
tion to grant to the subjects of the Empire the right of self- 
government in a more or less restricted form, and to summon 
a Parliament at the end of ten years. There were those who 
called this, to use a vulgar expression, mere “bluff”; but it 
seems to be in the course of realization much more powre 
than was at first proposed The way for the complete Parlia- 
ment was to be prepared by Provincial Assemblies in the first 
instance, to be followed by a National Assembly. All these 
bodies have been organized, and in most cases have shown 
themselves business like and capable within the sphere assigned 
to them. The National Assembly has been holding its meet- 
ings in the course of the last few months, and has proved itself 
strong enough to force the hand of the Imperial Government, 
and to bring about the summoning of the Parliament at a much 
earlier date than was originally proposed. As a result of its 
agitation a Cabinet is to be formed in the immediate future. 
In the course of the present year a Privy Council is to be 
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instituted and civil, commercial, and criminal laws issued. In 
1912 a Parliamentary Budget is to be framed, and regulations 
made for the elections. In 1913 Parliament is to be definitely 
established. 

In other ways China under the leading of a large body of 
reformers is striving to raise itself from the slough of corrup- 
tion and inefficiency into which it has for so long a period 
been plunged. The old methods of education have been super- 
seded, and an almost universal desire is felt for Western culture 
and modes of training. The cultivation, and even the use, of 
opium are strictly prohibited, and, what is more, there is rea- 
son to believe that in many of the provinces of the Empire 
the prohibition is being enforced. The long-established but 
barbarous custom of foot-binding is also being abandoned, 
The National Assembly at its recent meeting petitioned for the 
abolition of pig-tails, but this was going too far; the Crown 
turned a deaf ear to this appeal. Notwithstanding the strong 
desire to adopt Western educational methods, a widespread 
antipathy has grown up towards foreigners. Hence it was 
feared by those familiar with the state of feeling in the coun- 
try that this might have led to a war with Russia when the 
latter country sent the rather surprising ultimatum a few weeks 
ago. The Chinese authorities, however, thought it prudent to 
make the soft answer that turns away wrath. This it was more 
easy for them to do, for China seems to have been in the 
wrong in the matter in dispute. 

The future of China, both internal and external, is, of course, 
ene of the great problems of the day, and no one with any 
sense of the difficulty of the question, or with any knowledge 
of the history of the recent past, will venture to offer even a 
conjecture. A widespread dread has long been felt that if she 
became strong, the rest of the world might suffer from her de- 
sire to find an outlet for her surplus population, but this need 
not be the necessary result, for within her own borders there 
is, good authorities assert, room for at least double of the 
present population. 
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SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL. 


WRITTEN IN IQOI BY LIONEL JOHNSON. 


Ordinavit in me caritatem, says the Church in the Canticles, 
signifying that the spirit ot charity works in her by organized 
method, by co-operation, by disciplined harmony of aim and effort, 
not by individual, isolated accident or caprice. Mr. Pater tells us 
how the young Church of Rome, in the gracious autumnal Antonine 
age, contemplating the charitable enterprise which is one of its win- 
ning notes, seemed to say to that age of wistful paganism, ‘‘ You 
don’t understand your own efforts;’’ there lacked the motive power 
and the sure foundation, the appeal in the name of a more than 
human pity, of a divine compassion ‘‘ sweetly and strongly disposing 
allthings.’’ Mr. Adderley writes of St. Vincent de Paul : 


It is no exaggeration to say that in the Church we owe wholly or in 
part, directly or indirectly, to St. Vincent, the following precious institu- 
tions: active communities of Sisters of Mercy, Ten Days’ Missions for both 
clergy and laity, theological colleges, and the enlistment of the rich and 
well-to-do Christians as active workers—for example, as district visitors, 
hospital visitors, etc. In the State we owe to him the initiation of, or at 
least the stimulation of such works as foundling hospitals, workhouses, 
casual wards, night shelters, prison reform, and charity organization. I am 
not conscious that the above is an over-estimate of Saint Vincent’s work. 


Again, dwelling upon the secret of his influence and success : 


Just as among commercial men there are some, head and shoulders 
above the rest, who have a genius for trading. Perfectly honest and straight 
forward, they yet rise far above the rest, through sheer force of generalship, 
insight, foresight, and power of application. So St. Vincent stands among 
the great men of the Church; the most successful of organizers, a general 
commanding vast charitable armies of men and women, handling enormous 
sums of money; the life and soul of countless schemes in Paris, the prov- 
inces of France, and in almost every country of Europe, and beyond it; yet, 
for all that, much more than an organizer. He is not merely a genius, who 
would have shone in any walk of life, but who happened to find himself in 
the Church, and so shone there; not merely one who, if he had been a states- 
man, would have been Prime Minister, or, if he had been a soldier, would 
have been commander-in-chief. Ne doubt this would have been the case, 
but with St. Vincent it is more; it is ecclesiastical success founded upon 
genuine Christianity, as all ecclesiastical success should be. It is sanctified 
genius. 
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Sixty-five years ago a young French Catholic, nineteen years 
old, founded a society to aid the poor, and working lads especially. 
He had a handful of helpers, and nothing more. This was Fred- 
eric Ozanam, afterwards famous for his writings on Dante and the 
Middle Ages; his society to-day counts upwards of 85,000 members, 
is spread all over the the world, and is known as the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul. It is net the least of the works achieved in, and 
by, the spirit of St. Vincent de Paul, though he ex vita in caelum de- 
migravit, as the Pope has it, nearly two centuries and a half ago. 

It is a notable story, that of a poor peasant’s son, born in the 
melancholy region of the Landes, in the far southwest of France, 
who lived to speak with authoritative simplicity to wearers of the 
royal purple of France and the sacred purple of Rome, a man of the 
people to the last, but an equal of jthe greatest by the dignity ot his 
priesthood and the zeal of his apostolate among the poor. Though 
he died, with a name revered throughout Christendom, in his eighty- 
fifth year, he might well have been lost to Christendom, if not to 
life, before he was thirty. St. Teresa, at the age of seven, fired by 
lives and legends of the martyrs, prevailed upon her brother to set 
out with her for Africa, there to win martyrdom among the tollowers 
of Mahomed ; as Crashaw sings of her, it was ‘‘ Farewell house and 
tarewell home. She’s for the Moors and martyrdom.’’ But the 
chivalrous little enthusiasts of Spain had not journeyed far from the 
ancestral house and home in Avila of Castile when they encountered 
an unwelcome and prosaic uncle, who promptly restored them to 
father and mother. The ‘‘ undaunted daughter of desires’’ had 
before her a long life’s work, too precious to be lost by baby mar- 
tyrdom. But a boat in which St. Vincent was sailing from Mar- 
seilles to Narbonne was swooped upon and captured by three Turk- 
ish pirate galleys; the saint, severely wounded by an arrow, was 
taken with his companions to Tunis, and there they were sold in the 
square for slaves. His inborn feeling for all poor wretches “‘ fast 
bound in misery and iron’’ must have been quickened by this brutal 
experience, from which, in touching and romantic circumstances, 
he escaped within two years. 

At the date of his capture he had been five years a priest; but 
though known by friends and neighbors for a man of holy life and 
spiritual wisdom, he had made no visible mark upon the world. 
Henceforth his career was an unbroken series of good and great 
works, each enough to absorb the entire time and thought of one 
man, yet all successful, all vigorously bearing fruit to-day. It is 
well to hold in admiring remembrance the unwearied labors of a 
Howard in turning prisons from homes of obscene squalor and insen- 
sate cruelty; but St. Vincent did the work ot a dozen Howards. 
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Wherever—to use the noble phrase of a religious vow, which he ad- 
mired with a sweet envy—wherever ‘‘our lords, the poor’’ were 
neglected, oppressed, forgotten, exposed to temptation, forced among 
evil surroundings, there was St. Vincent; and where St. Vincent 
was there soon would be ready helpers won to his side by his bound- 
less gift of sympathy. ‘‘ They dreamed not of a perishable home, 
who thus could build,’’ says Wordsworth, in a famous sonnet. 
The same is true of St. Vincent’s works, not in stone or marble, but 
in flesh and blood; in his creating and moulding of institutions for 
the exercise and application of Christian charity, which in spirit, if 
not in form, though often in both, should endure and multiply. He 
was at one time tormented with doubts about the faith; had those 
doubts triumphed, he would not have lost his instinct of charity, 
but he would have felt himself crippled and powerless. His Chris- 
tianity was St. Vincent’s lever, wherewith to raise the fallen, and to 
move the inert.world to a sense of its responsibility for all preventa- 
ble sorrow and wrong. ‘‘I am a friend of the unfriended poor,’’ 
cried Shelley, and he was; but St. Vincent would have smiled and 
sighed at his Utopian beautiful frenzies ot a mankind regenerated 
by dreaming. Diésaliter visum: to St. Vincent Christianity was a 
hard fact, and its gospel a gospel of work done under divine sanc- 
tion, with divine graces to strengthen human weaknesses and to 
console human disappointments. 

Organization, whether in Church or State, can be the best of 
things and the worst. Organization that has stiffened, mummified, 
petrified itself into a semblance of life without suppleness and ease, 
or which is somnolent and sluggish, with clogged blood in its veins 
and a feeble pulse, is disastrous in religion. St. Vincent toiled at a 
time when France, the ‘‘ eldest daughter of the Church,’’ could boast 
of some great saints, of innumerable great sinners, and of a vast 
middle class to whose indifference or negligence was due a mass of 
social miseries and evils. His remedy was simple; all heroism is 
simple. 

There are scores ot poor fellows in our London, some in the 
buoyancy of youth, others fanatic grey-beards, brooding day and 
night over perpetual motion, the squaring of the circle, the flatness 
of the earth; and there are hundreds of religious and social retorm- 
ers as insane as they. St. Vincent was not as these; his sublime 
common sense and measureless energy spent themselves upon the re- 
animation of the existing forces for good provided by the doctrine, 
discipline, and organization of the Church. He made the dry bones 
live: ‘*‘ They came together and stood on their feet, a very great 
army.’’ And, with all his consuming fire of love, his intensity of 
earnestness, he was a man of prudent forethought and careful scru- 
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tiny and meditative deliberation ; he would have feared something 
rash in Father Mathew’s celebrated ‘‘ Here goes, in the Name of 
God !’’—that blessed but unpremeditated exclamation. It may 
often have been some sudden single sight that awoke St. Vincent to 
the realization of this or that iniquity ; a perishing gutter-child, al 
bruises and vermin and starvation; a chained gang of convicts ez 
route to the galleys; some beggar’s rags and wretchedness, or hope- 
lessness and gray hairs; and the horror of it all, and the horror of 
all that it implied, may have inflamed his soul. None the less, he 
did not start out the next morning with a brilliant plan for the in- 
stant abolition of suffering and sin. He ‘‘jpossessed his soul’’ in holy 
patience, and, it in impatience also, the impatience was also holy. 
His conception was invariably broad; he had none of the tendency 
most incident to ecclesiastics, towards identifying ‘‘the Church”’ 
with its clergy; he recognizes that, whilst the clergy may be, or 
should be, the salt of the Church, they are ‘‘ a contemptible minor- 
ity ’’ of Churchmen ; and lay ministrations of personal service, both 
from rich and poor, he prized and was indefatigable to secure. He 
was the saint who ‘‘ had compassion upon the multitude’’ and who 
‘* considered the poor and needy,’’ being himself, like his Master, a 
child of poverty. 


in 
> 





T is generally thought that Socialism, the radical kind, that would 
uproot all our institutions, is alone the dangerous foe of the 
Christian religion to-day. That radical Socialism is such a foe, no 
one will dispute. Yet it is wellto know that there are many (who 
would utterly reject the title of Socialist) who are propagating 
doctrines just as subversive, as those of the radical Socialist, of the 
principles of Catholic faith and consequently of social order and well- 
being. Or it may be more exact to say that because of the chaotic 
condition of the non-Catholic world in matters religious, certain re- 
ligious doctrines of the radical Socialists are being put forth in very 
respectable company and in well-appearing garb. We should not 
blind ourselves to this. The religion of the Socialist—the self per- 
fectibility of man; the religion of achievement in so called social 
progress ; the leveling of the God-man Jesus Christ to the rank ofa 
mere social reformer—is no longer a matter of the few and the un- 
known. It has its spokesmen among the literary lights of the day, 
and for its forum the best of our secular American magazines. We 
will give but two recent examples. In the Susvey of March 4 
appeared some pages of a torthcoming book by Simon N. Patten, 
entitled Zhe Social Basis of Religion. The character of the book 
and its complete variance with Christian teaching may be seen from 
the following extracts: ‘‘ Religion does not begin with a belief 
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in God but with an emotional opposition to all removable evils.’’ 
‘* Sin is misery, misery is poverty and the antidote of poverty is in- 
come.’’ 

Mr. Patten robs Christ’s death on the Cross of any unique value 
and uproots the foundation of the Christian taith when he adds: ‘‘ If 
Christ’s doctrines had been handed down to us by a Plato instead of 
a Paul, . . . Christ to us would bea social leader.’’ ‘‘ Salva- 
tion through sacrifice;would be a repugnant idea trom the dread of 
which He;wished to free the world.’’ ‘‘ This glaring antinomy must 
be removed before social religion can be put on a sound basis.”’ 

Our second quotation is from the April Century which contains 
an article by Will Irwin, one of his series on ‘‘ The Awakening of 
the American Business Man.’’ Inthe course of it he writes: 

‘* Efficiency is a kind of religion with the corps of engineers 
who are working out the basic principles of industry after industry, 
making them operative in factory after factory. And I use the word 
‘religion’ as more than a metaphor. The ‘spiritual unrest’ which 
prevails in these times has driven many to supplant or supplement the 
formal church creeds with working creeds of their own, looking 
toward a practical application, in our new, complex time, of the 
moral and social principles taught by Jesus of Nazareth. And these 
men, also, have gone at their work with this kind of spiritual fervor. 
Their object is not only the increase of production, but the ultimate 
happiness of the world—satisfied stomachs, shod feet, light hearts, 
untroubled souls. Each believes in the system not only as a means 
of industrial output, but as a means of social grace.’’ 


2 
> 


PAMPHLET containing a vulgar and bitter attack upon mar- 

riage was sent us some little while ago, with the request that 

we answerit. It does not merit an answer; it refutesitselt. To the 

man who wrote it might be applied Mrs. Berry’s words in Richard 

Feverel, ‘‘ But matrimony’s a holier than him. It began long before 

him, and it’s be hoped will endoor long’s the time after, if the world’s 
not coming to rack—wishin him no harm.’’ 


»~ 
> 








I" its issue of December 31, 1910, giving a review of the last de- 
cade, Rome says: 


Even as late as ten years ago most sensible men would have smiled at 
you if you told them that you expected to see men flying through the air 
from London to Paris, and now the same persons will yawn over accounts of 
such everyday events; we have touched one of the great secrets of nature in 
the discovery of radium; we have improved marvellously on our means of 
intercommunication; we have made great progress all along the line of 
physical research; we have had a great war between Russia and Japan; we 
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have had the greatest disaster in all history—in Messina and Calabria two 
years ago; we have looked on at the murders of Kings, Princes, and Presi- 
dents, in Servia, Portugal, and the United States ; we bave seen an ancient 
monarchy disappear ignominiously in a burlesque revolution ; the great, new 
menace of Socialism has swollen prodigiously under our eyes in most civil- 
ized countries; the Eldest Daughter of the Church, to the horror of all 
Catholics, has turned upon her Mother to rend her; anti-clericalism has 
fastened its tentacles deeper and deeper upon many European countries, and 
especially upon the Eternal City itself, adding a new and most imminent 
danger for the Papacy. 

But the most striking manifestation of the last decade in the religious 
world has certainly been the development, outbreak, and suppression of 
Modernism. On that momentous night, ten years ago, it had not yet given 
itself a name, but it called the new century its own and struck the stars with 
its sublime head. It was to have seven years to take a definite shape and a 
definite name—and then to wake up one morning te find itself shrivelled and 
old. The first decade of the twentieth century has seen the central govern- 
ment of the Church wisely reformed; several hundreds of dioceses trans- 
ferred from the missionary status, under the jurisdiction of Propaganda, to 
the common law of the Church, the creation of an immense number of new 
Dioceses, Vicariates, and Prefectures Apostolic. The decade has revealed 
many signs of decay in some of the old Catholic countries, but many won- 
derful signs of vitality and fruitfulness in the new. When you live in Rome 
and see what is happening day by day in Italy, France, and Portugal, you 
are inclined to be a pessimist, but when you look out upon the world and 
count up the profit and loss, the balance of the decade is upon the right side. 
- . + Itislegitimateto draw some important deductions from the course 
of events during this first decade of the twentieth century. And one of them 
is this; When you look around you and observe how the forces of irreligion, 
socialism, anti-clericalism, and freemasonry have been consolidating their 
forces in the Latin countries, how their attacks on religion have been grew- 
ing more and more openly successful, without losing anything of their malig- 
nant subtlety, and when on the other hand you see that the resistance te them 
is growing more and more feeble, and if at the same time you have private 
knowledge that you dare not print that throws further light on the situatien, 
it is impossible to avoid coming te the conclusion that the early part of the 
twentieth century is likely to be attended by events of very sinister signifi- 
cance. 


~~ 
> 





IFTY years ago, during one of the violent persecutions in Ton- 

kin, a young French priest, Théophane Vénard, was arrested ; 

and, after judicial sentence, was beheaded on refusal to deny his 
faith. 

In May of 1909, this young martyr, together with more than 
thirty others, nearly all of the Mongolian race, received Beatification 
honors at Rome. Had this event not been overshadowed by the 
triumph of Jeanne d’Arc, two weeks before, the blessed martyrs of 
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the Far East would have drawn world-wide attention and em- 
- phasized the fact, too little realized, that the nineteenth century was 
one of many martyrs. 

Among all who were beatified on that occasion, no name is so 
well known as Théophane Vénard’s. His letters, which have been 
published in French, English and Italian, are charming in their re- 
velation of a soul full of human sympathy based on love for God. 

We have often regretted that in the lives of our saints, the hu- 
man element has been, as a rule, quite eliminated. We need to 
touch occasionally at points of human interest if we would soar aloft 
with the blessed. When their flight is constantly in the realms of 
the supernatural, we are liable to lose heart and fall back to earth 
in our efforts. 

Théophane Vénard was human. His letters reveal a tender 
affection for his family and friends. They draw a sympathetic reader 
at once into the intimate circle, out of which he will not pass. 

These letters were gathered originally and prepared for publica- 
tion by the martyr’s brother, Eusebius, to whom several of them 
had been addressed. Lady Herbert translated many into English 
and a few years ago,'a new edition of her work, revised and enlarged 
under the title of 4 Modern Martyr, was edited by Father James 
Anthony Walsh, of Boston, a personal friend of the martyr’s brother. 
More than five thousand copies of A Modern Martyr are already in 
circulation. 

We are now in receipt of a new French edition (Paris, Pierre 
Téqui), prepared since the beatification, also by Canon Eusebius 
Vénard. This edition contains facts and interesting details brought 
out in the Apostolic process and published for the first time. 

After a brief 7ésumé of the early life, it carries the reader at once 
to the mission field, relating in detail Théophane Vénard’s labors, 
his capture and martyrdom in Tonkin. 

This is supplemented by a history of the Beatification process 
and a record of the several feasts which followed the declaration it- 


self. It has several illustrations. 
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